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It’s the chilly thing that happens A 
when Smirnoff, Fresca'and lime go on a togetherness kick. i 
Before you order it, dress for a cold wave. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Friday, May 31 

SAME MUD, SAME BLOOD (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.).° NBC News Corresnondent Frank 
McGee's account of the role of the Ne- 
gro soldier in Viet Nam, filmed during a 
month under combat conditions with the 
101st U.S, Airborne Division, Repeat. 
























































Saturday, June 1 

THE BELMONT STAKES (CBS, 5-5:45), The 
100th running of the Belmont Stakes, 
third of the Triple Crown thoroughbred 
races, live from rebuilt Belmont Race 
Track, Elmont, L.L 

ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.). Champions Track and Field 
Meet from San Diego, and National Air 
Races from Reno. 

THE PRISONER (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Pat- 
rick McGoohan, formerly the weekly hero 
of Secret Agent, returns us a man in- 
carcerated in a remote and mysterious 
community by unknown captors. His iden- 
tity and the reasons for his imprisonment 
unfold as the series progresses. A summer 
replacement for the Jackie Gleason Show, 
Premiére. 


Tuesday, June 4 

The California presidential primary will 
be covered by the three U.S. networks, 
with correspondents, commentators and 
pundits ruminating on the significance of 
the results. NBC airs its special from 11 
p.m. to | a.m., ABC and CBS from 11:30 
p.m. to midnight. 





Check local listings for dates and times: 
NET FESTIVAL. “The Tenth Annual Mon- 
terey Jazz Festival.” Selections from the 
“blues afternoon” of the 1967 festival, fea- 
turing such gospel and blues performers 
as T-Bone Walker, B. B. King, Richie 
Havens and the Clara Ward Singers, 

THE CREATIVE PERSON: “Georges Sime- 
non.” A documentary about the prolific 
French novelist and author of the famous 
Inspector Maigret detective stories. A se- 
lection of Simenon’s works will be dra- 
matized on a NET Playhouse series. Thir- 
teen Against Fate premigres next week. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


HAIR. While fresher than the rest of 
the season's stale musicals, this tribal- 
rock extravaganza seems a decidedly dated 
and slightly square rendition of hippic- 
dom. Loosely directed by Tom O’Horgan, 
Hair is dedicated to the propositions that 
noise equals singing, energy equals style, 
and bad taste equals imaginativeness. 

JOE EGG. Humor is one way to meet 
an insoluble obstacle and ease insupport- 
able pain, Peter Nichols’ tender play tells 
of a shaky marriage held together by a 
spastic daughter. Donal Donnelly and 
Zena Walker deftly balance laughter and 
pain. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD is this season’s winner of the Dra- 
ma Critics’ Circle Award and the Tony, 
From Shakespeare’s clay, Tom Stoppard 
has fashioned two contemporary charac- 
ters of existentialist angst, Beckettian ap- 
prehension and collegiate wit. 





* All times E.D.T. 


a. tet? 


Off Broadway 


THE MEMORANDUM. Jiiseph Papp’s latest 
production is a harrowing parable on the 
perils of conformity and cowardice. Czech 
Playwright Vaclav Havel has written a 
nonsensical narrative about an office min- 
ager who delivers himself into the clutch- 
es of bureaucracy when an official lan- 
guage is introduced into his firm. 

MUZEEKA is a fable, contemporary in sen- 
sibility, modern in metaphor and haunt- 
ing in its humor. John Guare mixes whim- 
sy und horror as his hero trips on the 
way to his destiny. lands first in the sub- 
urbs and finally in Viet Nam. 

THE BOYS IN THE BAND, an overtly ho- 
mosexual play, contains both caustic com- 
edy and humane drama, leavening biting 
wit and cruel exposures with compassion, 
Robert Moore's precise staging and the 
“boys’” concise ensemble acting contrib- 
ute to a neatly orchestrated production, 


CINEMA 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. This stunning 
film by Director Stanley Kubrick sets out 
to define man’s past and describe his fu- 
ture with a combination of visual py- 
rotechnics and subtle metaphysics. 

LES CARABINIERS. Jean-Luc Godard’s art- 
ful discourse on the brutalizing effects of 
war is quite possibly the director's best 
film since Breathless. 

THE RED MANTLE. A beautiful and often 
bloody Danish-Swedish film about the con- 
flict between love and honor in medieval 
Iceland. 

THE FIFTH HORSEMAN IS FEAR. Writer-Di- 
rector Zbynék Brynych uses stark, brutal 
symbolism to raise this story of the Nazi 
occupation of Czechoslovakia to a high 
level of creative cinema. 

THE ODD COUPLE. An alimony-poor 
sportswriter (Walter Matthau) and his di- 
vorce-bound buddy Gack Lemmon) are at 
each other's throats again in this almost 
literal translation of Neil Simon's Broad- 
way hit. Matthau’s comic genius mikes 
amends for the static mise en scéne. 

BELLE DE JOUR. Spanish Director Luis 
Bunhuel caps his 40-year career with this 
baroque piece of pornography about a 
beautiful young wife (Catherine Deneuve) 
whose obsessive sexual fantasies dominate 
her life. 

HOUR OF THE WOLF. Sweden's Ingmar 
Bergman relates another of his parables 
of the dark night of the soul in this eerie 
tule of the deepening madness of a re- 
clusive artist. 

NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY. Homicide 
and schizophrenia are the unlikely in- 
gredients of this black and bloody com- 
edy, which matches a callow New York 
City cop (George Segal) against a clever 
killer (Rod Steiger) who uses a closetful 
of disguises. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


The 1968 spring picture-book list is 
long and good. Following are some rec- 
ommendations for children aged three to 
SIX. 

THE BIGGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD, by 
Leo Lionni (Pantheon: $3.95), A house 
that grows bigger and bigger may be won- 
derful for some, but it poses quite a 
problem for the snail who lives in this 


one. Lionni’s bold illustrations show the 
house growing in all its amazing colors ; 
and shapes. 

WHY THE SUN AND THE MOON LIVE IN 
THE SKY, by Elphinstone Dayrell, illustrat- 
ed by Blair Lea. (Houghton Miffiin: $3.25). 
A short, simple African folk tale tells 
how water forced the sun and the moon = 
to leave their original home on earth and * 
move into the sky. The illustrations in 
browns, ochers, greens and blues blend ; 
well with the text. Also recommended: Ar- 
lene Mosel and Blair Lent’s Tikki Tikki 
Tembo. 

THE SEA HORSE, by Frans van Anrooy, il- 
lustrated by Jaap Tol (Harcourt, Brace & 
World; $3.75). This is the story of a 
boy’s dream trip to the bottom of the 
ocean on a sea horse; imagistic water- 
color illustrations lend mystery and ex- 
citement to the sensitive text. 

AUNT AGATHA, THERE'S A LION UNDER 
THE COUCH!, by Wende and Harry Devlin 
(D. Van Nostrand; $3.95). Aunt Agatha 
and Matthew live together in a big old 
Victorian house. One day, Matthew says 
he sees a lion, and Aunt Agatha, who 
knows all about small boys’ fantasies, gen- 
tly tells him: “You laugh at it, and it 
becomes paler and paler until it disap- 
pears.” But the lion turns out to be real— 
which just goes to show, muses Aunt 
Agatha, that “you never can tell when a 
little boy has something very important 
to say.” 

THE NOCK FAMILY CIRCUS, by Ursula 
Huber, illustrated by Celestino Piatti 
(Atheneum; $4.95). The behind-the-scenes 4 
story of a small European traveling cir- 
cus, illustrated with vigor and detail by 
the famous Swiss poster artist. 

TWO HUNDRED RABBITS, by Lonzo An- 
derson, illustrated by Adrienne Adams = 
(Viking: $3.95). An enchanting fairy tale 
in the old tradition of the poor boy who 
makes good. The surprise comes when 
the book’s narrator is revealed to be the 7 
one missing rabbit needed to complete 
the last row of the formation marching be- ; 
fore the king’s court. Lovely, soft illus- & 
trations make this a_ first-rate picture 
book. 

MY GRANDPA IS A PIRATE, by Jan LOOf 
(Harper & Row: $2.95). A small boy and 
his grandfather have an exciting make-be- 
lieve adventure with pirates and return 
before grandmother has even awakened 
from her nap. 

ROSIE'S WALK, by Pat Hutchins (Mac- 
millan; $3.95). Rosie the hen is out for a 
walk and doesn’t realize the fox is stalk- 
ing her, But the gods look after the 
innocent, and Rosie unwittingly leads the 
sly villain into one pratfall after another, 

With 14 bold pictures and only 32 words, . 
Pat Hutchins has produced a broadly hu- = 
morous book for the very young. - 

A SUNFLOWER AS BIG AS THE SUN, by 
Shan Ellentuck (Doubleday; $3.95). Uncle 
Vanya is a most lovable—and most effec- 
tive—teller of tall tales. Everything he 
says about his sunflower comes true; it 
grows and grows. completely shutting out 
the sun from the small Russian village. 

When he finally tells the truth, the sun- 7 
flower shrinks back to normal size and 
everyone celebrates. The Hlustrations are 
colorful and peasant in feeling. 

NOT THIS BEAR!, by Bernice Myers (Four 
Winds Press: $3.50). Dressed in his furry 
hat and cout, litle Herman goes off to 
visit his Aunt Gert. He looks just like a 
bear. and that is just what a passing bear 
thinks he is. Herman has a terrible time 
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trying to persuade the bears that he is 
really a boy. He sings and dances and 
ties his shoelaces, but Papa Bear only 
says, “See what happens when a bear has 
a chance to go to the big city and learn 
1 trade 

THE BOY WITH 100 CARS, by Inger Sand 
berg, illustrated by Lasse Sandberg. (Del 
acorte Press; $3.95). Any litte boy who 
has ever played with cars will love this 
book by an award-winning team of Swed 
ish storytellers 

THE DAY IT SNOWED IN SUMMER, by Flor 
ence Heide and Sylvia Van Clief, illus 
trated by Kenneth Longtemps (Funk & 
Wagnalls; $2.95), It hottest day of 
the year in New York City, too hot to 
do anything, so hot that Carrie puts ice 
cubes in her bath. But at nightfall, Jack 
Frost comes out of hiding, and Carrie 
and her doll, Loretta Cecelia, and all the 
other people in New York awake next 
morning to find everything covered with 
a blanket of snow. The story is unusually 
long, but the illustrations are captivating 

THE LOOKING DOWN GAME, by Leigh 
Dean, illustrated by Paul Giovanopoulos 
(Funk & Wagnalls; $2.95). When Edgar 
moves into a new neighborhood with no 
friends, he makes up a secret “looking 
down game,” and discovers beetles, pat 








terns in floating leaves, ants and a_ bird's 
nest. All year he plays his game until a 
new friend takes his hand and helps him 
up a tree. Then Edgar, a black city child, 
finds a new and even more exciting world 
to explore 

TOM IN THE MIDDLE, by Berthe Amoss 
(Harper & Row; $2.50). Tom has a young 
er brother who knocks down his building 
blocks and tears his books. Older Brother 
Mark yells, “Don’t play with my things 
anymore!” Tom decides to run away, but 
when night comes, he returns home and 
finds that there are some games that he 
and his brothers can play together. Writ 
ten with humor, the story will have a 
familiar ring to small children with broth 
ers and sisters 

CLEOPATRA GOES SLEDDING, by Andre 
Hodei illustrated by Tomi Ungerer 
(Grove Press; $3.95). Two wicked croc 
odiles try to lure a turtle into a boiling 
soup pot, but the turtle, aided by a mis- 
chievous monkey, wins out, and the dis- 
appointed crocodiles have to settle for 
mock-turtle soup 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 
>, Couples, Updike (2) 
Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (7 
The Tower of Babel, West (5 
5. Topaz, Uris (4) 
6. Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (3) 
Vanished, Knebel (6) 
8. The Triumph, Galbraith (8 
9%. Christy, Marshall (10) 
10. The Confessions of Nat Turner, Styror 


NONFICTION 
|. The Naked Ape, Morris (1) 
). Between Parent and Child, Ginott (? 
3. Iberia, Michener (6) 
4. The Double Helix, Watson (5) 
5. Nicholas and Alexondra, Massie (4) 
6. Our Crowd, Birmingham (3) 
The English, Frost and Jay (9) 
&. The French Chef Cookbook, Child 
9%. Gipsy Moth Circles the World 
Chichester (7) 
10. The Way Things Work: An Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Technology (8) 
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Give yourself a 
_Dymo Tapewriter’ 









a Stapler free! 


Now, get a $3.50 Swingline Hand Grip 
Stapler Free when you buy a Dymo 
M-10 or M-14 Tapewriter. 
With the Dymo Tapewriter you can re- 
mind, warn, advise, instruct—help keep 
what's yours yours. It embosses crisp, white 
raised letters on colorful self-sticking vinyl 
tape. Great for the office or the home. 
Your local office products dealer will be offering 
the Dymo Tapewriter with a free stapler, like the 
one shown above. for a limited time, so take ad- 
vantage now. 


DYMO 


DYMO PRODUCTS CO. BERKELEY. CALIF 94701 


A Division of Dymo Industries. inc 














LETTERS 





Campaign Posters 


Sir: It seems fitting that you should 
have Robert Kennedy as your cover sub- 
ject [May 24] one week following your 
analysis of poverty in America. Senator 
Kennedy is a man who has not sought to 
ignore the poor but rather to give them 
new hope. He has done this through identi- 
fication with minorities. As the one can- 
didate to be accepted completely by Ne- 
groes, he best offers the solution to Ameri- 
ca’s most distressing domestic problems— 
racial unrest and urban decay. 
Georce M., ELLiori 

Monrovia, Calif. 


Sir: Hubert Humphrey first proposed or 
was largely responsible for the passage of 
important progressive programs that are 
now part of our way of life. They include 
Medicare, Food for Peace, the Peace 
Corps, the Disarmament Agency, the Job 
Corps, aid to college students, and key ad- 
vances in civil rights. Kennedy has pio- 
neered no single successful advance, He 
now tells us we must “move this nation in 
a different direction.” But exhortations do 
not make change. Although these two can- 
didates have essentially similar progressive 
views, Only one has shown the ingenuity 
and political competence to bring about 
positive change. Humphrey will never 
stand for the status quo. 
FRANK P. DiPRiMa 

Plainfield, NJ. 


Sir: Humphrey's giddy “happy” politics 
is superficial and disgusting. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy’s attempt is gallant but impracti- 
cal. Kennedy seems to be the only Dem- 
ocratic candidate who has heard the na- 
tion's heartbeat, cloquently expressed its 
melancholy, and injected a note of hope 
tempered with pragmatic realism, 
STEVE SAVAGE 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir: If the Governor of Indiana had re 
called his Kipling, he might have para- 
phrased about Bobby: 

Some fools there were 

And they made their prayer 

To two million bucks 

And a hank of hair. 

C. W. TREICHLER 

Glenside, Pa. 


Colts on the Campus 


Sir; Youth is fulminating all over the 
landscape, in walkouts, sit-ins, and other 
forms of exhibitionism. Seventy-five years 
ago, | inspired a walkout and was tem- 
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porarily suspended. There has been no 
psychological change in youth in these 75 
years. I know—I have lived with them. 
The colt in the pasture sometimes kicks 
a hole in the fence. He will probably ma- 
ture into a very fine horse. If he is to be 
trained it sometimes requires a tight rein 
and sometimes a flip of the whip on the 
buttocks. Most of these youngsters of 
ours will mature into substantial citizens 
and will add much to the social order of 
their day, But one thing they must learn 
now—that the frustration of the law 
means tyranny. 
Ernest W. TOWNE 

Wollaston, Mass. 


Sir; I was a part of the “silent genera- 
tion,” stuttering in apathy with signs of 
decadence all around campus and sub- 
missive suffering on the faces of my fel- 
low students. We shook our heads, walked 
away, and paid our dues for four years. 
But these student activists are getting 
things done—congratulations. 
PauL KaAcer 

Moline, Hl. 


Price of Poverty 


Sir: Time's cover story on poverty [May 
17] prompted these thoughts: I believe 
that if we spent just one-half of what we 
now allow for Aid for Dependent Chil- 
dren on the building and staffing of good 
resident institutions—call them orphan- 
ages if you must—uand set up the legal 
and social-work procedures needed to get 
a majority of hard-core poor children into 
these institutions at an early age, we 
could make some real progress toward 
eliminating the evils associated with pov- 
erty. Children must develop in something 
other than a degenerating social and physi- 
cal environment if they are not to de- 
generate. Truc, institutionalization of the 
young is a threat to the concept of the 
sanctity of motherhood, But gad! Where 
in the hovels Time describes is the va- 
lidity of this concept? 
JOHN L. Horn, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 

University of Denver 


Sir: When you write that “contrary to 
the impression given by riots and all 
other conspicuous problems of the slums, 
Negroes are not the major component of 
that group, at least not in numbers: two 
out of every three poor Americans are 
white,” you imply that black people have 
no sociological justification for their vi- 
olent discontent, 

According to the special 


report pre- 


pared for President Johnson in October, 
only 13% of all white families are clas- 
sified as poor. But 32% of all black 
families are classified as poor. Thus, .while 
only one out of every seven white per- 
sons in America is poor, one out of every 
three black persons is poor. What's more, 
45% of all substandard housing in Amer- 
ica is occupied by black people. 
CuHuck STONE 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir: There was a six-year-old ghetto boy 
admitted to the hospital where | worked 
for treatment of rheumatic fever. We be- 
came aware that Jimmy was a disturbed 
youngster, and we did some psychological 
testing. Jimmy, in tests that are admit- 
tedly culture-bound, tested out at an IQ 
of 125. His mother was as you've de- 
scribed the poverty-stricken—dull and de- 
pressed. We all looked at Jimmy in help- 
less despair. We knew that in all like- 
lihood, he would either become depressed 
and his IQ would gradually go down to a 
dull level, or he would use his brains for 
crime or some other sociopathic activity. 
The point of this is not the trouble 
Jimmy will eventually cost this nation 
but the cost in terms of the loss. We in 
this nation cannot afford such waste. We 
are all the poorer because we have lost 
that little boy. To me, the cost of pov- 
erty is that, not the money we spend to 
sustain or help. 
PAULA KLIEGMAN 

Chicago 


Learn, Baby, Learn 


Sir; Re your Essay “What Can I Do?” 
{May 17} in an Afro-American histo! 
class I have learned what really tool 
place in this democratic U.S. 100 years 
ago that I was not taught in high school 
or college. While the people of this coun- 
try are paying homage to such men as 
Lincoln, Washington, Jefferson and Pat- 
rick Henry, they would do well to honor 
Stevens, Frederick Douglass, Harriet Tub- 
man, William Lloyd Garrison and Den- 
mark Vesey. The greatest personal com- 
mitment one can make to himself today 
is “Learn, Baby, Learn!” 

SANDRA BRUZZESE 
Los Angeles 


Custom in Christ’s Time 


Sir: Your article under the heading of 
“Morality” [May 10] was very interesting. 
I have been writing about this and saying 
it in lectures since 1936, and at one stage 
was severely reprimanded and threatened 
with excommunication because I wrote 
that in the circumstances of a primitive so- 
ciety where there was a surplus of women 
over men, and there was no form of ca- 
reer for these women to undertake, Christ 
would prefer to see those women as the 
second wife in a Christian home than mak- 
ing a living as prostitutes. In fact, when 
Christ was challenged about his views on 
Mosaic laws, he stated: “I come not to de- 
stroy the law but to uphold it.” Then 
when he was questioned on the subject, 
he quoted direct from Genesis 2; and 
since, at that time, polygamy was a com- 
mon custom, and Christ’ never spoke 
against it during his lifetime, it' must 
therefore be assumed that he was not 
against it. Moreover, if I remember cor- 
rectly from my reading of church history, 
it was not until about A.D. 490 that a cer- 
tain synod suddenly decided that the com- 
municant members of the Christian 
Church must henceforth be monogamous, 
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POLAROID® 


Cheap it isnt. 


This is the finest ' 
automatic camera Polaroid 
has ever made. 

It costs something under $160. 

You don’t have to pay that kind of 
money to get Polaroid color prints in 60 
seconds. 

In fact, you can buy a Polaroid Color Pack 
Camera for under $50. 

So what’s the point? 

There are lots of points. The expensive camera 
gives you a superb Zeiss Ikon single-window range- 











"and viewfinder that automatically cor- 
rects for parallax and field size. A transis- 
“torized shutter that lets you make black-and- 
F white pictures indoors without flash and even 


F make perfect time exposures up to 10 seconds 
automatically. A sharp triplet lens, 2 exposure 


ranges for color, 2 for black-and-white. Beautiful 
portraits and close-ups, with special Polaroid cam- 
era accessories you can buy. An all-metal body with 
brushed chrome finish. And a flashgun. 

If you’re the kind of person who won't have any- 
thing but the best, go ahead. Indulge yourself. 
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Free! 

New kit shows how to buy 
your Mercedes-Benz for 
European delivery and 
save hundreds of dollars. 


Now, the 1968 edition of the “Mercedes-Benz Pocket Guide to Eu- 

ropean Delivery” is ready—and it's free. Just clip the coupon below. 

Step-by-step instructions. The Mercedes-Benz Guide gives 

you page after page of money-saving, trouble-saving facts. You get step-by- 

step instructions for ordering your Mercedes-Benz for delivery in Europe. It 

tells you the best time to place your order. How to get exactly the model you 

want. Where you can pick it up in Europe. Plus where you can test drive a 
new Mercedes-Benz before you ever leave the States. 

Savings from $600 to $6500. Your savings with the European Delivery 
plan can range all the way from $600 on a new Mercedes-Benz 220 to as much 
as $6500 on a new Grand Mercedes 600. That's your savings after paying the 
necessary costs of picking up your car in Europe, after paying to ship it back 
home, after paying U.S. customs duties and so forth. It’s your total net savings 
compared to suggested U.S. list prices! Right on page 2 of the Guide, a sav- 
ings of $890 on a Mercedes-Benz 280 SE is fully itemized for you. 


Save up to $575 a month in Europe. You'll also save travel money (not 
to mention travel headaches) during your stay. You won't have to worry about 
timetables, car rentals, or train, plane, and taxi fares. For example, you'll save 
the $575 or so a month it would cost you to rent a comparable car in Europe. 


Ex-factory prices. Why are there such sizable price differences? You're 
buying your Mercedes-Benz at German tax-free, ex-factory prices. Your local 
authorized Mercedes-Benz dealer simply acts as the factory's agent. | 

Cut red tape. Your Mercedes-Benz dealer will cut through all sorts of 
red tape for you. He'll tend to such vital details as international license plates 
and car insurance while you're in Europe, and he'll arrange for shipment of 
your car back home. 

Clip coupon today. The “Mercedes-Benz Pocket Guide to European 
Delivery” is just part of an information-packed kit that also includes a 12- 
page, full-color brochure, and a handy price card. Send for it now. 






Mr. Peter Grass!, European Delivery Manager 
Mercedes-Benz of North America, Inc. 

Dept. B142 

158 Linwood Plaza, Fort Lee, N, J. 07024 


FREE INFORMATION KIT 


Please send me your free information kit, including the latest 
edition of the “Mercedes-Benz Pocket Guide to European Delivery.” 
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500 years 
members of the Christian Church were 
allowed to have more than one wife, and 
only priests and deacons, following the in- 
junction set down by St. Paul, had to be 
confined to one wife. 

L. S. B. LEAKEY 


London 


The Pay’s the Thing 


Sir: Your comments on the regional the- 
aters and their seeming inability to cul- 
tivate playwrighting talent [May 17] are 
apt, but they may be prematurely and un- 
justly damning as well. The world’s great- 
est dramatists—Shakespeare, Moliere, Ra- 
cine, Corneille, Goldoni—wrote _ their 
works in cooperation with, and specifical- 
ly for, permanent ensemble companies. 
The great drama of the past was con- 
sistently given the financial support of 
the state and/or the overwhelming en- 
thusiasm of the general public. American 
theater has neither 

Great theater surely survives and flour- 
ishes through great men and great ideas, 
but it is naive to suppose that no one Is 
going to have to pay for it, It may be 
the playwright’s “molten fury that welds 
mind to mind, heart to heart,” and so 
forth, but it is cold, hard, unglorious 
cash that pays the lighting bills. And, for 
that matter, the playwright. 

MARILYN MEYERS 

Drama Program 
Tufts University 
London 


Tiny Tim, the Pop Prophet 


Sir: In no more searching fashion is the 
Zeitgeist of youth identified than in the 
tone essays of the yearning prophet, Tiny 
Tim [May 17]. His sardonic yet poignant 
treatment of pop tunes, which transmutes 
them into symbolic manifestoes of prag- 
matic idealism, reveals a seer, demanding 
in his quest for the infinity of meaning, 
yet Christ-like in his gentleness. How well 
has Tiny Tim related his quest—every- 
man's quest—for identity; he summons, 
and we, the youth, must answer. 
C. MCALEER 

Philadelphia 


Sir: This passion for “camp” is anal- 
ogous to a passion for ugliness. He can 
be counted among the numbers of sick co- 
medians, rotten quiz programs, tasteless 
soap operas, and other countless ugliness- 
es that America produces. It is too bad 
that the American public supports such 
trash. I say send him back to “dreary 
Greenwich Village bars" and deliver us 
from any more of his falsetto 
Nancy WARREN 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Address Lette 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


R Shapleay 





URT PRENDERGAST, TIME’s Paris 

bureau chief for the past eight 
years, has been a professional De 
Gaulle watcher for even longer. He 
has been covering the general's trou- 
bles and triumphs ever since 1953— 
and from Algeria to Colombey-les- 
deux-Eglises, the job was never 
tougher than it was last week. 

For days on end, TIMe’s office 
was manned round the clock. As 
Paris shut down and communications 
came to a halt, press packets had to 
be driven to Brussels, four hours 
away, for relay to New York. But 
when gasoline reserves dwindled, 
even that link with the outside world 
became tenuous. Office supplies be- 
gan to run short, and just getting to 
work became something of an ad- 
venture. The red-rimmed eyes of the 
reporters filing for this week's cover 
story suggested sleepless nights, long 
hours spent crisscrossing a barricad- 
ed city, and the irritating effects of 
tear gas. Sooner or later, everyone 
got a whiff of the stuff. 

As the student revolt spread out 
of the Latin Quarter and gathered 
supporters across the country, Pren- 
dergast called for reinforcements. 
London Correspondent Keith John- 
son made it to Paris as fast as he 
could—via Brussels and a poky rent- 
ed Volkswagen. He began his new 
beat with a ten-mile hike with work- 
er demonstrators. His day's outing 
ended in the Latin Quarter, where, 
along with Paris Correspondent Rog- 
er Stone, he dodged police clubs 
and flying cobblestones. “I always 
said Paris was a great city to walk 
in.” said Johnson, “but this is 
ridiculous.” 

Judson Gooding, an old Paris 
hand, left his San Francisco bureau 
post on three hours’ notice. Getting 
to Paris, he recalls, was the smooth- 
est part of the assignment. Airline 
schedules were so fouled up and so 
many potential travelers had given 
up in disgust that he found himself 


the only passenger on an Air France 
707 to London. After catching a 
rare flight to Le Bourget airport, his 
luck held and he managed to get 
the last Hertz car available. Then, 
like his colleagues fanning out from 
Paris to Lyon to Marseille, Gooding 
went out to get his first taste of tear 
gas and to learn that a press bras- 
sard on a coat sleeve would be an 
Open invitation to a mauling from 
the police. 

With Prendergast coordinating 
their efforts in all the confusion, the 
reporters boosted their normal out- 
put of 50,000 words a day to 100,- 
000, By week’s end, Cover Writers 
Dave Tinnin and Howard Muson 
and Editor Jason McManus were 
working from thorough and volu- 
minous files. 


HE French crisis was just as 

hard on TIME’s overseas pro- 
duction staff. The Atlantic edition, 
which goes to Europe, the Middle 
East and Africa, is normally printed 
in Paris, Fearful that the plant might 
be shut down by the strike (as it 
soon was), European Production 
Manager Don Barr, who was at a 
meeting in Mallorca, caught the first 
plane for Paris. Despondent when 
his flight was not allowed to land 
at strike-bound Paris airports, he 
learned later that he was really in 
luck. The whole production opera- 
tion had moved to The Netherlands, 
where Barr was joined by Interna- 
tional Managing Director Ralph Da- 
vidson in coordinating a makeshift 
but successful job. Printers through- 
out a 500-mile radius were put to 
work, trucks were hired, paper was 
shipped in. Labels with subscribers’ 
names were pasted on by hand. Lat- 
er than we would have liked, but 
sooner than we expected, last week’s 
issue Was on its way to subscribers 
and newsstands. This week's issue 
promised to be ready even closer to 
normal schedule. 
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THE AGE OF CONTENTION 


HE U.S. was deeply preoccupied 

with politics and with social fer- 
ment at home. Yet the events in France, 
with the sudden tottering of that tall, 
human statue, brought a sense of shock 
and unease. Admittedly, Charles de 
Gaulle has done his best to harass and 
embarrass the U.S. in the world. Yet 
no French leader of this century could 
have risen to the time as he did. He 
was a hero because he seemed to out- 
stare history, reversing trends and forces 
that had seemed irrevocable. In the dec- 
ade since the general swept into power, 
France has been transformed from the 
sick man of Europe into a nation of re- 
kindled purpose, seemingly strong, am 
bitious, cohesive 

De Gaulle’s troubles distress the U.S 
not only because they presage a France 
weak and divided as of old (see THI 
Wor-p). In a less concrete sense, It ts 
disconcerting because what is happen- 
ing in France can be seen as a harsh 
paradigm of events the world over. In 
many places, the familiar leaders seem 
challenged, the apparently certain is in 
doubt, What one revolutionary era 





called “the people,” and another re 
ferred to as “the masses,” are being 
heard from emphatically and violently 


“This quite remarkable spring.” says 
John Kenneth Galbraith, “will possibly 
go down as the most contentious since 
1848. We are watching a worldwide rev- 
olutionary movement.” Indeed, the 
seeds of dissent seem to be sprouting ev 
erywhere and almost simultaneously 
West German students riot against a 
democratic coalition government while 
their Spanish counterparts make Fran 
cisco Franco's twilight years uneasy 
Harold Wilson’s government bobs pre 
cariously in a sea of discontent, while 
in parts of Africa the old tribalism en 
gulfs the new nationalism. In Czecho 
slovakia, having overturned one of the 
most obdurate Stalinist regimes to sur 
vive in Eastern Europe, libertarian pres 
sure refuses to subside 

Lyndon Johnson's retirement was also 
a direct, if more gradual, reaction to 
popular unrest. The anti-establishment 
forces at work in the U.S. today 
black militance, the poor people's cru 
sade, the antiwar movement, student 
riots and demonstrations over these and 
other issues—are comparable in causa 
tion if not degree to the upheaval in 
France. In both countries, and many 
others, the malaise reflects the resent 
ment of those who feel that they have 





PARIS STUDENTS ARMED WITH HELMETS AND SHIELDS 
Harsh paradigm of events the world over. 


— 


CONFRONTATION AT SAN FRANCISCO STATE CAMPUS 
Soaring aspirations, glacial institutions. 


been neglected, ignored or oppressed 
by outdated, inflexible political and bu 
reaucratic systems 

Irrational Nodules. With walk-out 
and sit-in, march and riot, the no long 
er meek can be counted on to continue 
to demand their social and economic in 
heritance now. Negro parents of limit 
ed education demand a say in the run 
ning of ghetto schools. Articulate under- 
vraduates—and not a few faculty mem 
bers—insist on a meaningful vote in 
the governance of their own institutions 
The poor who march on Washington 
have a more basic desire: the means 
for a decent existence, Traditionally pas 
sive public servants no longer have 
qualms about shutting down school o1 
sanitation or transportation systems. Ag 
ricultural laborers agitate for the union 
rights and reasonable wages won long 
ago by other workers. The anti-dratt 
movement has already prompted seri 
ous proposals for a more equitable Se 
lective Service process. And in every 
laver of society are irrational nodules 
of protest that oppose no crying injus 
tice, espouse no central cause but the 
assertion of individuality—even if that 
means anarchy 

The majority of Americans, who 
know that Lyndon Johnson speaks the 
truth when he tells them they never 
had it so good, often find the tumult in- 
comprehensible. Congress senses the 
mood and refuses to be rushed; it fig- 
ures that most elections are still decid 
ed, as one political analyst put it, by 
‘the un-poor, the un-black and the 
un-youne 

Anarchy v. Authority. It is both easy 
and valid to argue that many dissenters 
ignore history; that if they only un- 
derstood how much conditions have im 
proved since the Great Depression, they 
would be less dyspeptic today; that tf 
they could feel the reality of the cold 
war of a decade ago, they would be 
less prone to pacifism; that if they would 
acknowledge the rule of law’s value in 
nurturing progress, they might be less 
hostile to traditional forms; that an- 











archy can be a harsher master than 
authority 

Such arguments are frequently ir- 
relevant to the dissenter. He answers 
that law does not always provide jus 
tice; that there are good and bad laws, 
and that the governed sometimes detect 
the difference before their governors 
Before his unhappy resignation as Sec 
retary of Health, Education and Wel 
fare, John Gardner observed: “Once 
the grip of tradition or apathy or op- 
pression has been broken and people 
can hope for a better life, their aspira- 
tions soar. But the inStitutions that must 
satisfy these aspirations change at the 
same old glacial speed 

Burke's Lesson. Luckily for the U.S.. 
some of its institutions have changed 
with quickening pace. Therein lies one 
major difference between the U.S. and 
France in this age of contention. In the 
U.S., where power is widely diffused, se- 
rious dissatisfaction with policies, pol 
ilicilans or institutions can be resolved 
or at least ameliorated by democratic 
processes—despite the extremist asser- 
tion that “the system” is hopeless. Un 
like French workers and students, most 
Americans with a cause can lodge their 
protest with the hope of inducing rea- 
sonable change by their numbers and 
their voices rather than by entirely re- 
building society or bringing down an 
elected government between elections 

“A state without the means of some 
change,” Edmund Burke warned, “is 
without the means of its own conserva 
tion.” It is a lesson that Charles de 
Gaulle largely ignored. Public men to- 
day cannot learn it too well; for if one 
thing is certain, it is that the demands 
for new solutions and systems are go- 
ing to grow in number, voracity and 
volume, and no society on earth will 
be spared the threat of the angry 
alternative 





XUAN THUY 
Ascension equals escalation. 


10 


NEGOTIATIONS 


Hanoi’s Fabians 

About the only thing in strike-bound 
Paris that seemed to be moving slower 
than the traffic last week was the peace 
parley on Viet Nam. U.S. and North 
Vietnamese negotiators held a single 
2-hr. 57-min. session at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic. then adjourned for four days. 
Hanoi was clearly bent on emulating 
the tactics of Fabius Cunctator (the de- 
layer),* the Roman general who wore 
down the more powerful Hannibal by 
his endless harassing tactics. The long 
break was occasioned in part, a Hanoi 
spokesman explained, by the fact that 
Ascension Day was approaching, “and 
since we translate ‘ascension’ as ‘escala- 
tion’ in Vietnamese, we had better not 
meet on that day 

His comment was not entirely face- 
tious. Hanoi doubled the rate of infiltra 
tion this year to at least 12,000 men a 
month, now has the equivalent of a doz- 
en full divisions, or 80,000 men, in the 
South. If anything, fighting has intensi- 
fied since talking began, particularly in 
northernmost I Corps. During the first 
week of the Paris negotiations, the U.S 
suffered 549 battle deaths, the second 
highest toll of the war 

In addition to Hanoi's obvious desire 
to stall for time in hopes of strengthen- 
ing its position on the battlefield, there 
are other reasons for the glacial p 
of the talks. One is that the North Viet- 
namese clear even the most minuscule 
matters with Hanoi, They even had to 
exchange twelve cables before they were 
permitted to move from their expen- 
sive digs at the Hotel Lutetia to a 20- 
room suburban villa once occupied by 
the late French Communist boss Mau- 
rice Thorez. Hanoi hesitated out of fear: 
What would the Chinese Communists 
think of North Viet Nam's delegates 
moving into a villa owned by the open- 
ly pro-Soviet French Communists? 

Another reason for delay may be 
that Hanoi hopes to take advantage of 
the U.S. presidential campaign to influ- 
ence American policy and American 
public opinion. According to one the 





ory current tn Paris, the peace discus 
sions will not achieve anything until 
the middle of August, after the Re 
publican Convention and just’ before 
the Democratic Convention. The North 
Vietnamese don't like Richard Nixon 
but they like Lyndon Johnson even 
less; if there ts progress in peace talks 
now, some of them suggest, they fear 
that Johnson will be drafted as the Dem 
ocratic candidate, and they are anxious 
to keep that from happening 
Diminishing Returns. At one point, 
North Viet Nam's negotiators avowed 
that if the U.S. unconditionally halted 
the bombing “and other acts of war” 
against the North, the talks could turn 
to “a political settlement of the Viet 


It was Fabius who gave his name—and tac 
lics—to the British Socialists who were com 
mitted to change by evolution rather than 
revolution 








HARRIMAN 
Countermeasure in patience. 


Nam problem.” That offer was soon fol- 
lowed by a threat. “In the event that 
these official conversations do not end 
in results,” warned Chief Negotiator 
Xuan Thuy, “the American party must 
bear the full and entire responsibility.” 

From Hanoi's viewpoint, of course, 
the U.S. was stalling too. U.S. Nego- 
tiator Averell Harriman noted that the 
U.S. had fully expected Hanoi to use 
the talks, particularly in the early stages, 
to whip up worldwide pressure on the 
U.S. to halt its air raids against the 
North. “They wouldn't have come,” said 
he, “unless they had expected more 
than propaganda out of this exercise.” 
Accordingly, Harriman proposed that 
both sides get down to substantive and 
secret discussions. For the present, Ha- 
noi has pooh-poohed the suggestion 
Nevertheless, U.S. diplomats expect Ha- 
noi to realize eventually that its pro- 
paganda tactics will bring diminishing 
returns—and at that point will begin to 
negotiate in earnest 

Deadliest Enemy. For his part, Lyn- 
don Johnson last week broke his si- 
lence on the talks. He did so during a 
White House ceremony honoring the 
26th Marine Regiment (one of the out- 
fits that stormed Iwo Jima in 1945) for 
its gallantry in holding off the Com- 
munists at Khe Sanh. “It is sull not 
clear that Hanoi is ready for an early 
or an honorable peace,” said the Pres- 
ident. But one thing, he added, should 
be unmistakably clear: “We shall not 
be defeated on the battlefield while the 
talks go on.” 

The President's words were almost a 
paraphrase of a statement issued last 
week by the Citizens Committee for 
Peace with Freedom in Viet Nam, a 
centrist group that includes former Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas and ex-Presidents 
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Dwight Eisenhower and Harry Truman. 
Noting that Ho Chi Minh considers ne- 
gotiations “another weapons system,” 
the committee cautioned that “impa- 
tience may be our deadliest enemy.” 


DEMOCRATS 
Getting Snappish 

As if on cue, all three Democratic 
candidates last week took off the gloves 
and began punching barefisted. Eugene 
McCarthy, for the first time, directly 
charged Robert Kennedy with a major 
role in the initial decision to commit 
U.S. military power to Southeast Asia, 
declaring that Camelot II] might lead to 
“further involvements like Viet Nam.” 
Kennedy tried unsuccessfully to goad 
Hubert Humphrey into fighting directly 
in embattled Oregon and California, 
and the Vice President accused “some 
men”—meaning Kennedy—of “exploit- 
ing” the nation’s problems to advance 
their own cause. “I do believe,” Hum 
phrey said, “there is such a thing as 
too much ambition.” 

The new, combative dialogue was not 
hard to explain. With the Oregon pri- 
mary this week and the California pri- 
mary June 4, the Democratic contest 
was nearing a possible shakedown. In 
the past, McCarthy has genially admit- 
ted that he and Kennedy are not far 
apart on basic issues, but last week he 
associated the New Yorker with the 
“disastrous” policies that led to the war. 
“Those policies were not merely the 
product of specific misjudgments,” he 
said. “Rather, they grew from a sys- 
tematic misconception of America and 
its role in the world, I am not con- 
vinced that Senator Kennedy has en- 
tirely renounced that misconception.” 

Hippies of the Press. Piqued by Ken- 
nedy’s persistent refusal to debate or 
even recognize him, McCarthy ironi 
cally underlined the point Bobby is seck- 
ing to make: that Gene has become a 
stand-in for Hubert, If he dropped out 
of the race, McCarthy told a TV in- 
terviewer, he would prefer Humphrey 
to Kennedy. Realizing his error—many 
of his anti-Administration supporters 
would leave him if they thought he 
was merely playing the spoiler’s role to 
block Kennedy—the Minnesotan later 
hedged his statement, then took a jab 
at reporters who refused to accept his 
backtracking. “The people who are with 
me who seem to be hippies are really 
the national press,” he told an audi- 
ence at Southwestern Oregon Commu- 
nity College in Coos Bay. 

Kennedy is still given the edge in his 
next encounter with McCarthy, the Cali- 
fornia primary. The Don Muchmore 
Poll predicts 40% of the vote for Ken- 
nedy, 25% for McCarthy, and 25% 
for Attorney General Thomas Lynch, 
who entered the race for President John- 
son and is now assumed to be Hum- 
phrey’s surrogate. Bobby fared surpris- 
ingly well in one nonelective contest 
last week, picking up a minimum of 25 
of Iowa's 46 delegate votes (v. about 
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ten for Humphrey, five for McCarthy) 
at the state convention in Des Moines. 

Pollyanna Adams. Even Hubert 
Humphrey turned snappish. “You won't 
make this country better,” he said, “by 
leading from fear, despair and doubt.” 
If some “spilt-milk politicians,” he add- 
ed, in a speech prepared for a dairy- 
men’s convention in Kansas City, Mo., 
“would spend more time getting on 
with the job and less cussing out the 
cows—or crying crocodile tears about 
everything in general—we would all be 
better off.” Indeed, if anything nettles 
Humphrey, it is Kennedy's implication 
that his “politics of joy” is frivolous 
and smug. “Hubert,” said a sign at one 
of his Manhattan appearances, “Is a 
stalking horse for Pollyanna.” 

Humphrey has gone to great lengths 
to explain exactly what he means by 
the happiness slogan—slightly dressed 
up as “the spirit of public happiness”— 
and maintained that the phrase had 
been written by a bona fide founding fa- 
ther, no less. Though the Library of 
Congress has not been able to trace the 
quote, a Humphrey aide said that he 
thought John Adams had put the words 
in a letter to Thomas Jefferson. His 
source: Gene McCarthy, who once used 
the phrase in his own speeches. 


The Pulchritude-Intellect Input 


Hubert Humphrey bounces into the 
Oval Room of the White House, exud- 
ing more than his usual good spirits. 
“By golly, by gum, gee whillikers, don't 
you look wonderful, Mr. President!” 
Lyndon Johnson replies with his usual 
frankness: “All right, cut the crap, Hu- 
bie. | got somethin’ to tell ya.” Thus 
the President informs the Vice Pres- 
ident that he does not intend to run 
for re-election, that the way is now 
open for a Humphrey candidacy. “Hel- 
lo, Muriel Bird,” the Veep burbles into 
the phone five minutes later, “Have 1 
vot good news!" 


That at least is how the dramatic mo- 
ment at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue was 
envisaged by Broadway Playwright Neil 
Simon (The Odd Couple, Plaza Suite) 
and Comedians Tony Randall and Lar- 
ry Blyden, who performed the skit be- 
fore 19,000 cheering Eugene McCarthy 
fans in) New York City’s Madison 
Square Garden last week. As the star- 
fraught spectacular showed, politics this 
year has attracted an extraordinary in- 
put of pulchritude and intellect. In no 
other election have so many actors, sing- 
ers, writers, poets, artists, professional 
athletes and assorted other celebrities 
signed up, given out and turned on for 
the candidates. 

Dividing Equity. Eugene McCarthy 
and Robert Kennedy have, in fact. just 
about divided Actors’ Equity between 
them (see box). There have been some 
notable crossovers. Gene has lured Rob- 
ert Vaughn (The Man from U.N.C.L.E.) 
from touch-football games at Hickory 
Hill, while Bobby has corralled Carol 
Channing, who warbled her way into 


NOTABLE NAMES FOR 
BOBBY & GENE 


Kennedy 


SHOW BUSINESS 


Lauren Bacall 
Warren Beatty 
Marlon Brando 
Geraldine Brooks 
Carol Channing 
Bill Cosby 
Tony Curtis 
Bobby Darin 
Bette Davis 
Sammy Davis 
Angie Dickinson 
Patty Duke 
Eddie Fisher 
Henry Fonda 
Aretha Franklin 
Ben Gazzara 
Mahalia Jackson 
Jefferson Airplane 
Gene Kelly 
Alan King 
Peter Lawford 
Janet Leigh 
Jack Lemmon 
Alan Jay Lerner 
Trini Lopez 
Shirley MacLaine 
Rod McKuen 
Henry Mancini 
Kim 
Jack Paar 
Gregory Peck 
Sidney Poitier 
Andre Previn 
Ned Rorem 
Diana Ross 

& the Supremes 
Dan Rowan 

& Dick Martin 
Sonny & Cher 
Maureen Stapleton 
Rod Steiger 
Barbra Streisand 
Andy Williams 
Shelley Winters 


WRITERS 


John Berryman 
Claude Brown 
Truman Capote 
Frank Conroy 
Harry Golden 
James Leo Herlihy 
William Inge 
James Jones 
Norman Mailer 
George Plimpton 
Budd Schulberg 
Irwin Shaw 
Terry Southern 


ARTISTS 


Charles Addams 
Larry Rivers 
Andy Warhol 
James Wyeth 


ATHLETES 


Hank Aaron 
Herb Adderly 
Lance Alworth 
Arthur Ashe 
Gary Beban 
Tim Brown 


Roosevelt Grier 
Sam Huff 

Rafer Johnson 
Deacon Jones 
Lamar Lundy 
Stan Musial 
Oscar Robertson 
Bill Russell 


OTHERS 
Peter 

& Cheray Duchin 
John Glenn 


Gordon Parks 
Marietta Tree 


McCarthy 


SHOW BUSINESS 


Don Adams 
Eddie Albert 
Steve Allen 
Woody Allen 
Alan Arkin 
Barbara Bain 
Joan Bennett 
Leonard Bernstein 
Theodore Bikel 
Larry Blyden 
Red Buttons 
Diahann Carroll 
James Coburn 
Betty Comden 
Ossie Davis 
Sandy Dennis 
Colleen Dewhurst 
Melvyn Douglas 
Jose Ferrer 

John Forsythe 
Jack Gilford 
Adolph Green 
Joel Gre 

Tammy Grimes 
Richie Havens 
Dustin Hoffman 
Hal Holbrook 
Anne Jackson 
Eartha Kitt 
Martin Landau 
Angela Lansbury 
Viveca Lindfors 
Myrna Loy 

Kevin McCarthy 
Walter Matthau 
Elaine May 
Mitch Miller 
Garry Moore 
Gerry Mulligan 
Paul Newman 
Peter, Paul & Mary 
Paula Prentiss 
Tony Randall 
Lee Remick 
Diana Sands 
George C. Scott 
Simon & Garfunkel 
Igor Stravinsky 
Tiny Tim 

Dick Van Dyke 
Robert Vaughn 
Eli Wallach 
Joanne Woodward 
The Young Bloods 


WRITERS 


Edward Albee 
Cleveland Amory 
James Baldwin 
Joseph Heller 
Lillian Hellman 
Jean Kerr 

Robert Lowell 
Mary McCarthy 
Owight MacDonald 
Bernard Malamud 
Arthur Miller 
Ogden Nash 
Norman Podhoretz 
Rod Serling 

Neil Simon 
William Styron 
Gore Vida 

Irving Wallace 


ARTISTS 


Jules Feiffer 

Roy Lichtenstein 

Marisol 

Robert 
Rauschenberg 

Ben Shahn 


OTHERS 


Richard Avedon 
Erich Fromm 


VW 


SONNY AND CHER FOR BOBBY 


FOLK SONGS FOR McCARTHY AT EUGENE’S IN MANHATTAN 


SHIRLEY MacLAINE FOR R.F.K 





Never have so many given out and turned on for so few. 


the White House with Hello, Lyndon! 
in 1964, Artists, writers and other in- 
tellectuals are also pretty evenly divid 
ed between the two. Bobby has a cor- 
ner on famed athletes. With just the 
names he has now, he would probably 
sweep both the World Series and the 
football Super Bowl—though he might 
have trouble in the National Basketball 
play-offs 

If Beautiful People had their way, no 
one but McCarthy and Kennedy would 
be in the Though the Sinatras 
Frank and Nancy—have for reasons of 
their own renounced the Kennedys for 
Humphrey, the Vice President’s sup 
porting cast is far shorter and markedly 
less sexy. H.H.H.’s leading B.P.: Tallu 
lah Bankhead, Roberta Peters, Sarah 
Vaughan, Jack Dempsey, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Isaac Stern, John Steinbeck, 
Ralph Ellison and James T. Farrell 
Couturiére Mollie Parnis is on the list 

though of course Muriel makes al 
most all of her own clothes 

Richard Nixon's celebrity roster ts 
also brief—but heterogeneously charm- 
ing. Its stars include Ray Bolger, John 
Wayne, Bart Starr, Ginger Rogers, Joe 
Louis and Rudy Vallee, who adjudges 
Nixon “the most qualified man in this 
country, intellectually and emotionally.” 
Oddly, none of Ronald Reagan’s for 
mer Hollywood colleagues have yet 
agreed in public that the Governor 
should) move from Sacramento to 
Washington. To date, the only Beaut 
ful Person who has declared for Nel- 
son Rockefeller is Happy 

Simon for President. Does it really 
matter what the Beautiful People think? 
Yes, in a way. McCarthy might have 
brought many people to Madison 
Square Garden all by himself, but a 
mass of other entertainers helped make 
the night a smash: the $300,000 take 
provided more than a third of the en 


race 
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tire budget for his California campaign. 

In addition, famous names have 
helped make successes of the “Eugene” 
cabarets in New York, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. For $5-a-head admis- 
sion, plus drinks, nightclubbers, besides 
engaging in lively intertable political 
repartee themselves, can watch top en 
tertainers and other talent. Some of 
the acts could not be duplicated any- 
where else. The L.A. branch, for exam- 
ple, featured Novelist William Styron, 
Negro Actor Ossie Davis and Writer 
James Baldwin in a crackling debate 
last week on the merits of Styron’s 
novel The Confessions of Nat Turner 
So successful have the cabarets been 
($11,500 a week to the McCarthy trea 


sury) that a fourth opened in St. Paul 
($3 a head) at week's end 
While a star can help—and hardly 


hinder—a campaign, it is too early to 
say what campaigning docs to 
who are aware of the celluloid sell that 
helped propel Reagan Senator 
George Murphy into office. In time, 
the Beautiful People may decide there 


stars, 


and 


is a better way of putting ideas into 
practice—and begin recruiting other 
B.P. for their own candidacies. Simon 


for President? Garfunkel for Veep? And 
who would be better attuned to de- 
fense than the Jefferson Airplane? 


REPUBLICANS 
Sounding the South 


In their quest for delegates last week, 
Ronald Reagan at times sounded like 
Nelson Rockefeller and Rockefeller 
sounded like Richard Nixon—when he 
could make himself heard. Both Ron- 
nie and Rocky berated Bobby for sound 
ing like Barry, and Dick, counting his 
delegates, at first said hardly a word 

Right now, “the country may want a 


Neville Chamberlain.” a Reagan aide 


declared, but “sooner or later, Winston 
Churchill is going to be President.” To 
earn the comparison, Reagan expended 
and toil. He took a_ four-day 
swing through Louisiana, Florida, North 
Carolina, Hlinois and Ohio to raise 
$800,000 for the party. In the process, 
he damaged his non-candidate pose. He 
is only awaiting the national convention 
to move, Reagan conceded, picking a 
phrase from Rocky to explain that he 
will not actively compete until then in 
order to avoid “divisiveness” within the 
G.O.P. On more familiar ground, the 
Californian urged that “we kick the 
devil” out of the North Vietnamese if 
they do not negotiate sincerely. He 
rapped R.F.K. (“When he stands be- 


sweal 


fore a Chamber of Commerce, he 
sounds like Goldwater”), termed the 
New Left “unwashed members of the 


old right,” and called former Secretary 
of Defense McNamara an “inspired ac- 
countant” who had made “the missile 
gap a reality." He aimed his sharpest 
rockets and gags at Lyndon Johnson. 
Quitting the Case. “We are called a 
sick America,” said Reagan in Char- 
lotte, N.C., “and now the doctor tells 
us he no longer has a remedy, so he is 
quitting the case. Unable to cure the dol- 
lar, he has settled for passing the buck.” 
As for Rocky, he decided to slug it 
out with Nixon, then delivered an eco- 
nomics speech that seemed a pale mir 
ror image of Nixon's words. Like Rea- 
gan, Rocky toured the South, even met 
the Californian in a brief confrontation. 
As usual, he carefully refrained from at- 
tacking Reagan but finally had to admit: 
“We do not share a common position 
on many issues’—damping the ubiq- 
uitous talk of an R.&R. ticket, and 
thus presumably pleasing both his own 
liberal followers and Reagan’s conser- 
vative ones. In Atlanta, Rocky ran into 
the most antagonistic audience he has 
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seen since the 1964 Republican Con- 
vention. At Negro Spelman College, 
fostered and funded by Rockefellers, 
his speech was shredded by black heck- 
lers who screeched, “Get your money 
out of South Africa!”, “Get off the 
stage!”, “Rocky is a_ racist!” and 
“Rockefeller, go home!” 

Damning Democrats. Rocky none- 
theless damned Democrats with a will. 
Kennedy, he said, went through In- 
diana and Nebraska as “a study in 
conspicuous conservatism.” Echoing an- 
other theme used by Nixon and other 
Republicans, the Governor pointed to 
the President’s “grave failures of lead- 
ership” as evidence that “we may have 
done more damage to the well-being of 
lower-income families through inflation 
than we have done good for them 
through all the so-called ‘Great So- 
ciety’ programs.” 

Supporting his Governor, New York 
Mayor John Lindsay made a week's- 
end trek through Oregon urging a write- 
in on Rocky's behalf. Widely he drew 
the admonition: “Why don't you speak 
for yourself, John?” Neither Rockefeller 
nor Reagan captured any delegates last 
week. Nevertheless, Rockefeller—even 
in the South—made an_ acceptable 
showing with G.O.P. pros, while Rea- 
gan captivated his listeners and_rein- 
forced the possibility of second-round 
support should Nixon falter. Their suc- 
cesses roused Dick Nixon from his 
week-long torpor. In Klamath Falls, 
Ore., he railed at Rocky and Reagan as 
absentee candidates who “send out 
proxies” or hope that “power brokers” 
will deliver the nomination. “No coy 
courtship,” said Nixon, “can substitute 
for a direct appeal for votes.” 


ARMED FORCES 


Warfare by Witchcraft 

Why, asked Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, does the Pentagon need to spend 
American taxes to learn the black arts 
of Congolese witch doctors? Fulbright’s 
query momentarily hexed Dr. John S. 
Foster Jr., the Defense Department's di- 
rector of research, into an admission of 
ignorance. But in releasing Foster's tes- 
timony before a closed session of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Pentagon last week righted 
the record. Witchcraft, it contended, 1s 
part of modern warfare: the $522.50 
study analyzed the key role of Con 
golese sorcerers in the 1964 Simba 
uprising, when U.S. aircraft dropped 
Belgian paratroopers to rescue foreign 
hostages in Stanleyville. Dawa (magic) 
concocted by tribal witch doctors in 
duced Simba warriors to believe that 
enemy bullets turned to water; their mo- 
rale crumpled after Mama Onema, a 
crotchety hag with one pendulous 
breast, threatened to turn her fetishes 
against the rebels. 

As Fulbright was taking potshots at 
the Pentagon’s $660 million military-sc- 
ence research program, the $80 billion 
defense budget was getting a discour- 
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NIXON'S “NEW ALIGNMENT” 


OVERNMENT by a strong ex- 

ecutive, by Cabinet, by legislature 
—these are the terms most often used 
in assessing the two-party system. Less 
frequently discussed is the question 
of cohesive party rule. Given their 
fragmented condition, neither major 
U.S. party today is cemented to a 
clearly defined constituency of region 
or class; both grope for a majority 
among shifting factions. In a recent 
speech, Richard Nixon argued that 
there is an alternative, that in fact a 
first-of-its-kind “new alignment for 
American unity” has been forming. 

“The new majority is not a group- 
ing of power blocs, but an alliance of 
ideas,” said Nixon. It stems from five 
sources: Republicans, “new liberals,” 
the “new South,” black militants and 
the silent millions “in the middle of 
the American political spectrum” 
heard from mostly on election day. Im- 
plicit is the expectation that they will 
all sound off Republican next fall. 

Machine Run Amuck. As Nixon sees 
it, the quintet has in common a dis- 
taste for expanding federal power and 
a desire to return decision making 
whenever possible to lower levels of 
government and to the private sector. 
Washington should provide incentives 
and guidance toward problem solving, 
but not domination. “That traditional- 
ly Republican thinking,” he says, “is 
the wellspring of the new alignment.” 
It is also traditional Nixon thinking 
the assertion of individuality against 
the weight of centralized authority. 

All of which must come as news to 
the non-G.O.P. elements of the Nixon 
equation. But it is provocative. The 
Chicago Tribune found it “as thought- 
ful and intelligent a political appraisal 
as we are likely to get this year.” The 
New York Times mulled the proposal 
over and concluded that it is “in- 
triguing but implausible political spec- 
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ulation.” Ted Sorensen decided it was 
the product of a “Nixon mimeograph 
machine that ran amuck one night.” 

Nixon, however, has the best-run 
political mimeograph that is now in 
operation, One of his problems as a 
contestant for the Republican nom- 
ination has been to break out of his 
stereotype as a narrow sectarian, to 
show that he can appeal to enough 
Democrats and independents to con- 
vert the Republican minority into 
an election-day majority. His radio 
speech was aimed squarely at that 
wider audience. And at a moment of 
national dissension, any new, construc- 
tive note of national unity can only 
be welcome. 

But is the statement a valid X ray 
of the body politic in 1968? Or mere- 
ly a vote-getting ploy? Are these dis- 
parate elements capable of ballot-box 
cohesion? It would seem unlikely. Nix- 
on himself concedes only “differences 
of emphasis, not of fundamentals; dif- 
ferences in the speed of change, not 
so much in the direction of change.” 
Yet the pace of progress is itself a 
key issue. Black militants—and black 
moderates, for that matter—have been 
increasingly dissatisfied with gradual- 
ism, It was the demand for “Freedom 
now!” that motivated black militance 
in the first place, while many of the 
whites Nixon talks about are horrified 
at being rushed. 

Volunteer General. Nixon mentions 
Daniel Moynihan as typifying the 
broad-minded liberalism that presum- 
ably qualifies as “new.” Admittedly, 
Democrat Moynihan has been critical 
of the ham-handed implementation of 
Great Society programs, and calls 
Nixon's thesis “thoughtful and impor- 
tant.” But Moynihan is a big spender 
when it comes to federal funds, as 
are most liberals, and in the current 
Commentary voices the fear that 1968 
may well produce “a conservative Re- 
publican President and conservative- 
to-reactionary Congress: a regime 
marked by indifference to events 
abroad, save for intermittent threats 
to blow up the world, and by hostility 
to social change at home.” He is ob- 
viously nonaligned in Nixon’s context. 

While not quite saying so, Nixon 
was obviously volunteering to serve 
as general of the army that he has con- 
structed on paper. His enlistment is 
hampered by old anti-Nixon prejudices 
that die hard and by a shortage of per- 
sonal appeal to non-Republicans that 
he may not be able to make good. If 
history decides that Nixon ts correct 
in his assessment of the drift in align- 
ments, it might have to add the trony 
that someone else benefited from the 
discovery. 
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aging reception from tribal magicians 
elsewhere in the Senate, notably Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield. But the 
Fulbright spell was still the most po- 
tent. In his criticism, he singled out 
Studies seemingly remote from conven- 
tional soldiering. Why, for example, was 
the Defense Department studying Latin 
American students? Foster stuck to his 
brief, explaining that offbeat informa- 
tion was required because the U.S. 
might have to become involved in the 
unlikeliest places. 

Bats in Colombia. Some of the stud- 
ies are indeed arcane. Foster did not 
say why the military is spending $6,462 
to discover how Korean women divers 
adapt to cold, or $21,120 for an Israeli 
institute investigating how kibbutz life 
affects the leadership abilities of young 
men—although with a little imagination 
one can see how such subjects might 
be mildly pertinent to U.S. training. 
Nor did Foster volunteer information 
on a $10,500 study on nonviral mi- 
croparasites in Colombian bats, or 
$2,500 given to a Japanese university 
to record the sun's eclipse in Peru. 

Foster argued that the Pentagon 
needed research into politics, economics, 
anthropology and a plethora of other 
subjects apparently unconnected with 
war in order to spot future crises—and 
perhaps prevent them from degenerating 
into shooting. “Thinking about national 
security today,” Foster insisted, “must 
include some explicit analysis of many 
factors that 50 years ago probably 
would have been neglected.” Fulbright 
was unmollified, echoing his disquiet 
over the Pentagon's influence on U.S. 
foreign policy that expanded under 
former Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara. “What you are really saying,” 
Fulbright retorted, “is that the civilian 
heads of the Department of Defense 
are assuming the responsibility for 
making political judgments all over 
the world.” 





REFUGEES TREK THROUGH RES' 


PLAGUE AFTER PLAGUE 


| fees Rev. Ralph David Abernathy 
has vowed time after time that un- 
less something is done to help the poor, 
they will bring down “plague after 
plague” upon “the Pharaohs of this na- 
tion.” Last week, as his Poor People’s 
Campaign continued to flood into Wash- 
ington, it began to look as if somebody, 
somewhere, had mistaken the poor for 
the Pharaohs and their “Resurrection 
City” for old Egypt land. 

Eighteen of the poor were arrested 
for unlawful assembly on Capitol Hill, 
Two hundred young toughs, mostly 
from Chicago and Detroit, were 
bounced from the 15-acre tent city for 
drinking, stealing and, as the Rev. James 
Bevel put it, “beating on our white peo- 
ple.” Organizational snafus forced the 
leaders to put off a big march sched- 
uled for this week until June 19 (known 
as “Juneteenth Day” for the anniversary 
of the freeing of the slaves in Texas in 
1865). They also sent out an emer- 
gency summons to Bayard Rustin to 
handle the march, which may prove to 
be their smartest move yet; Rustin is 
the master organizer who turned the 
1963 March on Washington into a non- 
pareil of nonviolence. 

Then came the worst plague—a 
drenching thunderstorm and an on-and- 
off drizzle climaxed by a 17-hour del- 
uge. Before it ended, the greensward 
had been churned into six inches of 
gumbo as thick as Delta farm land, 
and clouds of mosquitoes dive-bombed 
the dwellers. To avert dysentery and 
flu epidemics, the leaders evacuated 100 
of the 2,400 residents, mostly toddlers, 
until the campsite could dry out. Still, 
the campaign’s leaders professed them- 
selves undiscouraged. “I was talking to 
the Lord,” Bevel reported, “and he said 
he was going to let a little mud in 
here, so those it troubled could go on 
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URRECTION CITY MUD 


Somebody must have mistaken it for old Egypt land. 
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home. The Lord says he don’t want 
them around.” 

Carnival Revival. Before that oozy 
intervention, Resurrection City had be- 
gun to take on a unique, throbbing 
personality. Life in the compound re- 
minded some of a revival meeting with- 
in a carnival within an army camp. 

There were blacks and whites, flower- 
decked hippies in shawls and black na- 
tionalists in African robes, sharecrop- 
pers in denim and urban youths in 
cowboy boots. The neat rows separat- 
ing the plywood tents were given names 
like “Soul Street” and “Atlanta Street” 
while the shelters themselves bore in- 
scriptions like “Soul House No. 14,” 
“We Shall Overcome,” and “Girls 
Wanted, Experience Unnecessary.” 
Children lined up for free inoculations 
against measles, whooping cough, 
diphtheria and lockjaw, and two vans 
for dentistry served kids and adults, 
many of whom had never before seen 
a dentist. Evenings, the entertainment 
was the finest in town—Jazz Trumpeter 
Dizzy Gillespie, soul singers and free- 
dom singers, ripsnorting revivalist ser- 
mons. Everything was free, even a 
seven-man outdoor barber shop. 

Though the campaign’s financial wor- 
ries were far from over, Sammy Davis 
Jr. came through with a $17,800 check, 
Jack Lemmon promised half his salary 
from his next film (he has received as 
much as $1,000,000 for a movie), and 
Sidney Poitier, who donned work 
clothes last week to join a cleanup de- 
tail, contributed liberally. 

Abernathy (see box), who became 
president of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference and took charge 
of the Poor People’s Campaign when 
the late Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
Was assassinated, moved into the tent 
city after some of its citizens lam- 
basted him for living at the nearby 
Pitts’ motel. He was then appointed 
mayor of Resurrection City by accla- 
mation. 

Wanted: Wilbur Mills. The arrests 
were made when more than 200 dem- 
onstrators marched to the Hill to de- 
mand that Arkansas Democrat Wilbur 
Mills and his potent House Ways and 
Means Committee repeal recent amend- 
ments limiting eligibility for the Aid 
for Dependent Children program. Mills 
has supplanted Lyndon Johnson as the 
pet hate of Negro militants—they plan 
to put up “Wanted” posters throughout 
the city, charging the Congressman with 
“conspiracy against children,” Mills re- 
fused to see a delegation of the pro- 
testers. “I don’t convene the committee 
On anyone’s demands, not even the Pres- 
ident’s,” he declared quite accurately. 
When the demonstrators began singing 
outside the Longworth House Office 
Building, ignoring warnings that they 
were breaking a law, police finally herd- 
ed them into vans. 

Washington remains fearful that, at 
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some point, the poor will really get out 
of hand. Abernathy did nothing to ease 
those fears when he told a campsite 
crowd: “We're going to raise hell down- 
town.” In a more elegant setting, he 
told a group of business executives in 
the ballroom of Washington's Shore- 
ham Hotel essentially the same thing: 
“It is suicidal for any nation to de- 
velop a people who do not feel they 
have a stake in that society. In due 
course that people will rise up and de- 
stroy that nation, even though they may 
destroy themselves in the process.” 

Such veiled threats can prove to be 
a two-edged sword. They can maintain 
interest in the campaign at a high pitch, 
but they are also likely to infuriate 
enough Congressmen to wreck all 
chances of achieving significant legis- 
lative gains. 


HO is our leader?” 


can't kill the dream.” 


As one of King’s chief lieutenants for more than a dec- 
ade, Abernathy has staked out a claim as custodian of 
the dream. Whether that claim will go unchallenged re- 
mains to be seen. Far less cerebral than his predecessor, 
he has shown an unhappy tendency to make inept re- 
marks and to accept bad advice from ultramilitant $.C.L.C. 
officials whom King managed to keep in line. 


Affluence in Alabama 
recently claimed his father was 
born a slave and earned but a slave's wages, his family 
was better off than that. They owned 500 acres in Lin- 
den, Ala., and prospered even during the Depression. 
Ralph—tenth of twelve children—was expected to help 
work the farm, but, says his wife Juanita, “He was just 
too awkward at farmwork and never learned to do it.” 
Drafted into the Army during World War II, Ab- 
attend 
College, graduating in 1950 with honors in sociology, 
He stayed on to teach history and counsel students, and 
took up preaching for $40 a Sunday at a tiny church in 
Demopolis. His gut-bucket style gained him quick rec- 
ognition, and in 1951 he was named pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Montgomery, where he also joined 
the N.A.A.C.P. He approached civil rights with the same in- 
tensity as he did the Bible. So it was not surprising that 
he got the first call for help after Mrs. Rosa Parks, a 
Negro seamstress, refused to give up her seat to a white 
man on a Montgomery bus in 1955, 


Though Abernathy 


ernathy used his G.I. bill to 


the most protracted—and successful 
in American history. 


Jail with Martin 


Abernathy telephoned King, and together the two min- 
isters marshaled a 382-day boycott that eventually caused 
the bus company to relent. It was about this time that Ab- 
ernathy first tasted violence. At 2:10 on a January 
morning in 1957, the front of his house was dynamited, 


fortunately injuring no one inside. 
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shouts the 

rection City. “Ab-er-nath-y,” comes the chanted 
rejoinder. All across the country, as he seeks to raise 
funds and fervor for his Poor People’s Campaign in Wash- 
ington, Ralph David Abernathy, 42, hears the same cry. 
Less than two months after the murder of Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr., the new president of the Southern, Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference is doing his best to dispel 
doubts about $.C.L.C.’s ability to carry on. “You can kill 
the dreamer,” he repeatedly tells audiences, “but you 


thereby launching 
nonviolent protest 





Smog of Fear 


If Washingtonians were nervous 
about the Poor People’s Campaign, 
they were more apprehensive over a 
major crime wave in the capital. Even 
before the upheaval that followed the 
slaying of Martin Luther King, the city 
occupied a high standing in all the in- 
dexes of violence. Among U.S. cities 
of 500,000 to 1,000,000 population, 
Washington ranks first in robberies per 
1,000 people, second in murders, ag- 
gravated assaults and housebreaking, 
third in total offenses, fifth in larceny 
and auto theft, ninth in rape. Since two- 
thirds of Washington's 849,000 people 
are black, and often live amid squalor, 
it is hardly surprising that most of the 
crimes are committed by the Negro poor 
—against other Negroes. 


RALPH ABERNATHY: OUT OF THE SHADOW 


In 1961 the Abernathys took 
their two daughters and a son 
to Atlanta, where Ralph became 
pastor of the West Hunter Street 
Baptist Church and secretary- 
King's 
While King, with his soaring elo- 
quence and philosophical moor- 
ings emerged as the country’s 
leading civil rights figure, Ab- 
ernathy became the whip of the 
movement, and his humor and 
gift for mediation were invalu- 
able. “When we were in jail,” 
recalls Wyatt Tee Walker, once 
executive director of the S.C.L.C. 
and now aide to Nelson Rocke- 
feller, “he would organize things, 
like appointing a cleanup detail. Martin would never go 
to jail without him,” Abernathy was jailed 19 times with 
his leader. In appreciation of his fidelity, King named Ab- 
ernathy as his successor three years ago. 

Filling the gap left by King is no easy task. King was 
not only a superb orator, but he also had credentials— 
such as the Nobel Prize—that impressed the white power 
structure. Though Abernathy’s assets are far less gilt- 
edged and his speaking style retains brimstone Baptist 
elements, he grows more sophisticated as he emerges 
from the comparative obscurity in which he lived under 
King. Says Mrs. Abernathy: “I guess you could have 
called him the man in the shadow.” 

He is not yet out of the shadow. Before King was 
slain, there was strong rivalry at the second-echelon level 
of the S.C.L.C. The shock of his death brought the new lead- 
ers together, but the organization may fall into disarray. 
obvious, 
ernathy, S.C.L.C.’s executive vice president, the Rev, An- 
drew Young, is more nearly on King’s intellectual level 
than is Abernathy, but he is light-skinned and strikes 
some Negroes as too remote. Another aide, the Rev. Ber- 
nard Lee, is so outspokenly hostile to whites that his 


crowd at Resur- 


treasurer of 


Alabama State 


There are no 


Since the assassination riots, accord- 
ing to the city’s public safety director, 
Patrick Murphy, crime is up 15%. In 
the worst slums, cowed businessmen re- 
ported a rash of burglaries, fires and 
extortionist threats. Four shopkeepers 
were murdered in three weeks. Most se- 
rious of all was the situation on the 
city’s buses. Two weeks ago, Bus Driv- 
er John Talley was shot and killed by 
a band of Negro youths, climaxing a 
wave of nearly 250 holdups so far this 
year. 

Talley’s death seemed the last straw. 
On orders from their union, bus driv- 
ers refused to carry change money after 
dark without armed guards; the result 
was a nighttime bus stoppage. In news- 











S.C.L.C, 


immediate challengers to Ab- 


accession might dry up S.C.L.C.’s funds. 
Unless Abernathy settles down to some long-range plan- 
ning in place of the pulpit vagaries he has relied upon 


so far, he could conceivably be supplanted—or the or- 
ganization could follow its founder to the grave. For the 
time being, though, Abernathy is plainly relishing his 
new position. “We are going to stay in Washington,” he 
declares repeatedly, “until Congress decides to put an 
end to poverty in this country.” 
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paper ads, 200 merchants noted “a 
growing smog of fear” over the city. 
Tourism, which brought 16.8 million 
visitors last year, is off some 20%. 

Moving to calm the capital's res- 
idents, Mayor Walter Washington in- 
sisted most of the city was safe, But 
Washington, himself a Negro, approved 
a 30% increase in police patrols. He 
also asked Congress to make threats 
against businessmen a felony in Wash- 
ington, and got swift approval. Con- 
gress took another action last week that 
may have an even longer-range impact: 
it increased the starting salary for the 
District’s 3,100-man police force (23% 
black) from $6,700 to $8,000 as of 
July 1. Though Washington already has 
more police per 1,000 people than any 
other city in the U.S., local officials 
hope that the pay raise will help build 
an even bigger force. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Black Delegates 


The old guard of Mississippi's white 
supremacy has been mindful of threats 
to unseat the state’s delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention in 
Chicago if Negroes are excluded from 
the party. So last week the old guard re 
treated, For the first time since the 
1870s, Mississippi's party chiefs decided 
to admit Negroes to a statewide caucus 
that will meet at Jackson on July 2 to se- 
lect 48 convention delegates and 24 al- 
ternates. In eight of the state’s 82 coun 
ties, disciplined blacks and a smattering 
of young white allies elected 47 Ne- 
groes. Jefferson County, over 70% 
black, chose Civil Rights Leader Charles 
Evers as delegation chairman. 

The Democratic national leadership 
hopes to avert a replay of the turmoil 
at Atlantic City in 1964 when insur 
gent blacks and white civil rights ac- 
tivists, calling themselves the Mississippi 
Democratic Freedom Party, invaded the 
convention floor. Nonetheless, the Ne 
groes’ success last week may prove 
short-lived. Segregationists among more 
than 400 whites dominating the state 
meeting in July could still bulldoze 
through an all-white slate of delegates, 
arguing that Negroes had been duly in- 
cluded in the initial selection process 
Evers and other black delegates are pre- 
paring for an eventual challenge, join- 
ing the Freedom Democrats in what 
could become another furious fight for 
Mississippi's seats at Chicago 


TRIALS 
Under the Gun 


Nineteen days after Negro Nihilist 
H. Rap Brown, 24, married Lynne Dos- 
well, 22, a New York City schoolteach- 
er, a federal judge gave the bridegroom 
five years in prison and a $2,000 fine. 

The sentence resulted from a swing 
that Brown took last summer from New 
York to New Orleans und back again- 
toting a carbine. Maryland had just 
accused him of inciting a riot, and 
Brown was charged again under a rare- 
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BROWN & BRIDE IN NEW ORLEANS 
Frost on the rose. 


ly used U.S. law making it a crime to 
carry firearms across state lines while 
under indictment. In New Orleans fed- 
eral court, a jury of three white men 
and nine women (six of them white) 
found him guilty for packing the gun 
back to New York but guiltless for tak- 
ing it to New Orleans in the first place 
because he did not yet know he was in- 
dicted. When Brown, wearing rose-col- 
ored glasses, drew the maximum term, 
his attorneys announced an appeal. 


Free Speech or Conspiracy? 


On the screen in black and white 
with the sound track of Bach's “Sheep 
May Safely Graze,” the line of young 
men one after another touched their 
draft cards to a flickering candle. After 
watching the cards blaze down to finger- 
burning remains, they dropped the 





SPOCK & WIFE OUTSIDE COURT 
Bach for the action. 





charred stubs in a silver bowl and shook 


hands with the Rev. William Sloane 
Coffin. Shown in a darkened Boston 
federal courtroom last week, the TV 


newsreel was offered by a federal pros- 
ecutor as part of the evidence against 
Yale Chaplain Coffin, 43, Pediatrician 
Benjamin Spock, 65, and three co-de- 
fendants, all charged with conspiracy. 

In presenting its case to the all- 
male jury, the prosecution charged 
that the five conspired “to unlawful- 
ly, Knowingly and willfully counsel, 
aid and abet” young Americans in evad- 
ing the draft. Lawyers for the defense 
answered the charges with the argu- 
ment that the free-speech guarantee 
of the First Amendment shielded their 
clients from prosecution. 

News Releases & Handbills. The 
Government's massive and well-orga- 
nized evidence was presented to the jury 
by Assistant U.S. Attorney John Wall, 
32, a former paratrooper and Army in 
telligence officer. In addition to show- 
ing several film clips, Wall read mil- 
itant handbills and news releases issued 
by the defendants, bearing such titles 


as “Civil Disobedience Against the 
War” and “A Call to Resist Hlegiti- 
mate Authority.” Wall challenged the 


defendants’ not-guilty pleas by quoting 
Dr. Spock, who in December had told 
FBI men: “I'm well aware that I could 
wind up in jail because of my illegal 
activities.” 

The jury also heard Assistant Dep- 
uty U.S. Attorney General John Mce- 
Donough state that Coffin, in the com- 
pany of Co-Defendants Spock, Mitchell 
Goodman, 44, a New York writer, and 
Marcus Raskin, 33, a former White 
House disarmament aide, had delivered 
a briefcase filled with 356 draft cards 
to the Justice Department. McDonough 
testified that Raskin declared, “These 
cards are evidence of a violation of a 
federal law, and it is your duty to ac- 
cept them.” Film shot by a Boston TV 
crew of the draft-card-burning ceremo- 
ny showed the fifth defendant, Michael 
Ferber, 23, a Harvard graduate stu 
dent, urging his audience “to make it 
difficult and politically dangerous for 
the government to prosecute us.” 

Violation of Conscience. In another 
film, Coffin exclaimed at a New York 
press conference: “Let these arrests be 
made in churches and synagogues, that 
this country can see that the nation is 
now engaged in actions which are in vio- 
lauion of individual conscience.” Soon 
after the film was shown at the court- 
house, U.S. marshals dragged Robert A. 
Talmanson, 21, a convicted draft evad 
er, from Boston’s Arlington Street Uni 
tarian-Universalist Church. A_ bloody 
melee ensued outside the church. Tal- 
manson had gone to the church for 
sanctuary, an ancient tradition not legal- 
ly recognized tn the U.S 

The Boston trial is expected to drag 
on for several weeks, despite 85-year- 
old Judge Francis J. W. Ford's warn- 
ings to “get on with it.” In another 
draft-related case, a Baltimore district 
court last week sentenced two pacifists 
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to six years in federal prison and a 
third to three years for pouring duck 
blood on draft-board records. One of 
those sentenced to a six-year stretch 
was the Rev. Philip F. Berrigan, 44, a 
Roman Catholic priest 


ILLINOIS 


Governor Sam 

For 74 years as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, Samuel Harvey Sha 
piro was the man who came in the 
back door to see Governor Otto Ker- 
ner. So self-effacing was Shapiro that 
most voters krew him merely as a loy 
al Democratic minion from Kankakee 
—if they knew him at all. Last week 
the stocky, homely “Mr. Sam,” 61, was 
sworn in as Governor of Illinois 

He automatically succeeded Kerner 
who took a federal judgeship. In Feb 
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GOVERNOR SHAPIRO 
Going in the front door now. 


ruary, Chicago’s Mayor Dick Daley, 
the state’s chief Democratic potentate, 
picked Shapiro to run this fall in Ker- 
ner’s place, and it seemed to many that 
the party was abandoning any real hope 
of keeping the governorship. But Sha 
piro seems determined to try, Although 
his inaugural was as modest as_ the 
man, Shapiro's first week in office re 
flected a quiet but forceful style de 
veloped during a 35-year political ca 
reer. He drew up an emergency pro 
gram for tornado relief, stopped all 
construction of state buildings to fight 
an estimated $170,500,000 revenue 
shortage, helped launch a campaign to 
fight crime, poverty and urban blight 
and fashioned such cordial ties with the 
state senate that its Republican mayjori 
ty leader praised Shapiro’s “practical, 
realistic way of handling things.” 
Practicality comes easily to the son 
of an immigrant Estonian cobbler. As 
a child, Shapiro handled so many shoes 
for the Catholic fathers of St. Viator 
College that when the Jewish lad went 
there himself, he knew the faculty mem 
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bers not only by name but by feet. 
After getting a law degree from the Un: 
versity of Illinois in 1929, he set up 
practice in Kankakee, joined the Young 
Democrats, met Kerner, and won elec- 
tion in 1936 as Kankakee state’s attor 
ney despite the area’s Republican pre 
ponderance. He convicted the state pub- 
lic-welfare director for neglect of duty 
after a typhoid epidemic killed more 
than SO inmates at a state mental hos 
pital. Shapiro has been an impassioned 
crusader for mental health ever since 
After antisubmarine duty as a naval offi 
cer in World War Il, he served seven 
terms in the legislature before being 
picked to run with Kerner in 1960 
Shapiro's probable foe this fall ts 
Cook County Board President, Richard 
Ogilvie, a Republican who outpolls Da 
ley in his own domain. But Shapiro 
ran the state at least 50 days a year dur 
ing Kerner’s term, handling mine cave- 
ins and prison riots; when Kerner was 
off heading the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, Shapiro was 
acting Governor for 101 days. He got 
Chicago through the trauma following 
Dr. Martin Luther King’s death, and 
has already traveled up and down the 
state. “I'm gonna campaign,” Shapiro 
said, “because I'm gonna win.” And 
nowadays he uses the front door 


* BOSTON 
Act Il 


The crowd—black and white—ap- 
plauded as the mayor of Boston walked 
down the city-hall corridor, “I under- 
stand,” he said with a wink, “that some 
of you want to see me.’ On some days 
it seems as if everyone in Boston wants 
to see Kevin White, who has managed 
to temper the austere efficiency of his 
predecessor with urbanity and charm 

White's administration, in fact, seems 
to be an ideal Act Il for what has be- 
come known as the New Boston. In 
Act I—the fine, sometimes brilliant ad- 
ministration of John Collins—the city 
was dramatically saved from nearly 
three-quarters of a century of inelegant 
decay by a variety of bold, even spec- 
tacular renewal projects, Business con- 
fidence, lost by a succession of amiable 
but frequently corrupt mayors, was re- 
stored, private investment increased, and 
“the Hub,” as its citizens still some- 
times like to call it, once more was the 
center of something 

Built-Up Resentment. If anything, 
Collins was too efficient. Residents of re 
newal areas often were given little 
choice when their neighborhoods were 
targeted for improvement, and the may- 
or himself was sometimes too busy to 
hear complaints. Realizing his lack of 
popularity, Collins judiciously decided 
not to seck re-election, leaving the door 
open for White, who was bored with 
seven years in the undemanding job of 
Massachusetts secretary of state. As it 
was, the built-up resentment against 
Collins’ planners and button-down ad- 
ministrators very nearly lost him the 
election. Though his Irish pedigree was 


impeccable, White was suspect in some 
parts of the city because of his Ivy ed- 
ucation (Williams, ‘52) and cool man- 
ner, Which sometimes makes him seem 
more Yankee than the Brahmins 

The new mayor quickly let it be 
known that change would continue 
with a difference. All the renewal pro)- 
ects started by Collins would be com- 
pleted, but the emphasis in future would 
be shifted from big downtown building 
schemes to less visible, but no less im 
portant, housing and neighborhood-im 
provement programs. As proof of his 
efforts, he announced this month that 
he had persuaded Boston banks, in 
surance companies and industries to in- 
vest $56 million in depressed neighbor- 
hoods. Some $50 million will be in 
loans to finance rehabilitation and con 
struction of low-income housing units, 
while the remaining $6,000,000 will be 





MAYOR WHITE 
Continuing the change with a change. 


seed money to encourage poor people 
to set up their own businesses. 

Voices of the Poor. As a candidate, 
White earned the adjective “bland.” No 
one describes him that way now, Not 
only has he listened to the voices of 
the poor; he has put them in positions 
of power. The former education direc 
tor of the N.A.A.C.P., Paul Parks—who 
also happens to be an able civil engineer 

was put in charge ot the Model Cities 
program; a welfare mother was named 
to the public-welfare board, whose high- 
handedness she had protested in a rau 
cous sit-in. As a result of White's con 
cern for Negro neighborhoods, his crit- 
ics now call him “Mayor Black.” 

Like New York’s mayor, John Lind- 
say, his model in many ways, Kevin 
White believes that the city offers the 
most exciting challenge in government 
today. “Boston,” he says, “has all the 
symptoms of urban ills that every city 
has, but in truth is just small enough 
to hope for solutions—and just big 
enough to make fighting for those solu- 
tions worthwhile.” 
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TIME ESSAY 


DO POLLS HELP DEMOCRACY? 


| bgp: must know what their people are thinking. If 
France’s Charles de Gaulle or Columbia's Grayson 
Kirk had followed that simple rule, they might have saved 
themselves a lot of grief. Therein lies the chief justification 
for opinion polls. Yet there is also something vaguely trou- 
bling about the polls, those incessant readings of the U.S. 
voter’s psyche. 

The classic demagogue swayed the crowd through orato- 
ry. Polls sometimes suggest a kind of demagogy in reverse: 
the crowd seems to sway the politicians through the polls. 
One expects those who seek high office to speak out with 
courage and conviction, to teach the people, to lead. In- 
Stead, the candidates seem increasingly guided by pollsters— 
semivisible oracles who claim to know what millions of 
U.S. voters think and feel, How many Americans have 
ever talked to a pollster, or even seen one? Yet, pollsters 
have acquired huge and growing power. 

In varying degree, polls account for the biggest surprises 
of this surprising election year. George Romney dropped 
out of the presidential race because his private polls showed 
him losing badly to Richard Nixon. Robert Kennedy dropped 
in only after his polls convinced him that he could beat Lyn- 
don Johnson in the California primary. In renouncing a 
second term, Johnson was influenced by a Gallup poll show- 
ing that only 26% of the people approved his handling of 
the Viet Nam war. 

During the months ahead, the polls will be more im- 
portant than the primaries. While Kennedy must surge 
ahead in both to capture the Democratic nomination, Hu- 
bert Humphrey's best hope of braking a Kennedy band- 
wagon is to continue outpolling all other Democrats. In re-en- 
tering the Republican race, Rockefeller has become the first 
presidential candidate to base his campaign almost wholly 
on polls. He can win the nomination only if national sur- 
veys convince G.O.P. regulars that Nixon will lose in No- 
vember. But those surveys now put both Republican con- 
tenders ahead of all Democrats—and if that reading con- 
tinues, the regulars may well stick with Dick. 

All this raises obvious questions about the role and rel- 
evance of the pollsters. Do their samplings really reflect 
public opinion or create it? Are they scientists or self-fulfill- 
ing prophets? Do they enhance democracy or menace it? 


America Is a Bowl of Beans 

The present phenomenon of polling arises from the pol- 
iticians’ ancient need to know what the public thinks. 
Finding out was easy in the days when strong party ma- 
chines relayed the information. Today, the weakening of 
political allegiances has disrupted communications. Polls 
have partly bridged the gap. 

The pollsters rose to fame and influence on the basis of 
two celebrated debacles. During the 1936 presidential cam- 
paign, the old Literary Digest ran a mail poll and was 
wrong, while three more scientific pollsters were right. 
Those three—George H, Gallup, Elmo Roper and Ar- 
chibald Crossley—conducted interviews among a_prede- 
termined mix of ethnic, income and age groups that seemed 
representative of the U.S. population. The other turning 
point was in 1948, when the pollsters again used_ this 
“quota system” of sampling—but were wrong. The U.S. 
had become so complex that picking just the right pop- 
ulation mix was too difficult. 

So the pollsters switched to the more accurate “random 
sample,” which relies on the theory of probability and owes 
its development to Galileo, Pascal, some expert gamblers 
and the U.S, Census Bureau. Probability theory says that if 
a jar contains 1,000,000 beans—half black and half white— 
and somebody scoops up 100 of them, he will almost 
always draw half black and half white, within a 3% margin 
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of error, Gallup views the nation as a big bowl of beans. 
On a strictly random basis, he picks 300 sections of the 
U.S. and selects five voters in each section. Then he sends 
his interviewers—who are mostly middle-aged women work- 
ing part time—to poll those five voters. For the entire 
nation, and some large states, the random sample is 1,500 vot- 
ers. Pollsters have found that they cannot significantly 
increase accuracy unless they go very far above 1.500, and 
that is usually uneconomic. In the national elections since 
1948, Gallup has erred only 2.7%. Since 1954, his election 
polls have been off only 1.5%. 


How to Read a Poll 

Despite their relative accuracy, polls fluctuate so sharply 
that since last August, every major candidate has at one 
time or another emerged as the people’s presidential choice. 
The reason is clear: during pre-election months, the volatile 
voters’ sentiments seesaw along with news events and the can- 
didates’ pronouncements—which is what campaigns are all 
about. Party loyalties are also weaker in May than in No- 
vember. One consequence is that extremist, third-party can- 
didates often run stronger in polls and primaries than in 
national elections—as may well be the case in 1968 with 
George Wallace, who has been garnering 11% to 19% of 
the poll vote. 

The fact is that a poll, like a photograph, is accurate 
only at the moment it is taken. Moreover, there is usually a 
lag of a week or two between the time that interviewers 
ask their questions and the time that the results are an- 
alyzed and published, In the interim, public attitudes may 
be radically changed by all kinds of events. Although the lat- 
est Gallup poll shows Robert Kennedy's popularity declin- 
ing, for example, this reading may be outdated because it 
was taken before Kennedy’s primary victories in Indiana 
and Nebraska, which in turn may be outdated by this 
week’s Oregon primary. 

Equally tricky is the effect of the pollster’s questions. A 
vaguely worded or blatantly biased question can alter the re- 
sults by 10% to 40%. A sound question gives the re- 
spondent a real choice: “Do you favor or oppose President 
Johnson's bombing pause?” 

Unfortunately, the public’s answers can be as misleading 
as the questions. Ashamed to admit racial or religious prej- 
udice, people who answer polls sometimes resort to artful 
lying. Though 809% tell interviewers that they will vote, 
only 65% do so, To prevent bias, interviewers ask trip-up 
questions (“When did you vote last?” “Where are you reg- 
istered?”), and toss out roughly one-fifth of the respondents 
on the ground that they are unlikely to vote. 

What most baffles pollsters is the great block of “unde- 
cided” voters who swing most elections. In 1952, Gallup's 
last pre-election poll turned up 13% undecided. On the 
basis of past voting patterns, he “allocated” the undecideds 
more than 2 to I for the Democrats, which put the Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson election into fifty-fifty country. Had Gal- 
lup instead discarded the undecideds and prorated the rest of 
the vote, his poll would have shown Ike over Adlai by 
54% to 46%—Eisenhower won the actual election with 
55% of the vote. 

To deal with the double problem of indecision and hid- 
den prejudice, Gallup has voters mark secret ballots and 
deposit them in sealed boxes in the last few polls just be- 
fore election day. The ballot obliges them to make a 
choice. Equally helpful is the new “intensity question.” 
Using a scale ranging from plus 5 to minus 5, pollsters ask 
voters to indicate how strongly they feel about candidates 
and issues. Plus 5 indicates a firm attachment to a can- 
didate; plus I suggests that the voter might well swing to 
the other side. Even in very close contests, pollsters can usual- 
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ly spot the winner by measuring not only the size but also 
the intensity of his support. 

All the same, no one should assume that all polls are creat- 
ed equal. They vary widely in reliability. For that reason, 
poll readers should ask five basic questions: Who sponsored 
the poll? What pollster conducted it? When and where was 
it conducted? How big was the sample? Was the question ob- 
jective or suggestive? 

For one thing, any poll sponsored by a candidate is quite 
possibly slanted. Polls conducted by newspapers may also 
be unreliable because they do not test a true random sam- 
ple but measure a floating population on street corners and 
in bars, tending to overlook housewives, elderly people and 
Stay-at-homes. The best polls are those conducted by es- 
tablished, well-known polling organizations that regularly 
publish results. Even these may be suspect if the sample 
was less than 1,000, the question is unstated, and the poll 
was taken more than two weeks before publication. 


Uses & Abuses 

While published polls get all the attention (giving the poll- 
Sters entrée to far more lucrative market research), private 
pollsters work for candidates much as augurs labored for 
Caesar. No longer sure of his personal instincts, the mod- 
ern politician has upgraded the pollster from the rank of 
technician to that of campaign tactician. Says a leading poll- 
ster, Joseph A. Napolitan: “Polls never won an election, but 
you can win an election with what you do with your polls.” 

The key question that pols put to their pollsters is not 
“Who's going to win?” but “What's bugging the voters?” 
Polls help candidates to identify their own negatives, and 
then change those characteristics that voters find unat- 
tractive. Taking advice from their pollsters, California Demo- 
cratic Chief Jesse Unruh peeled off 90 Ibs. to reshape his 
corpulent boss image, and Pennsylvania Democrat Milton 
Shapp discarded his maroon socks (but lost the 1966 gu- 
bernatorial race anyway). Candidates also use private polls 
to find out where the large and decisive mass of swing vot- 
ers is located, and then concentrate their campaigning in 
those areas. Most important, polls tell what issues the vot- 
ers really care about and how deeply they care. 

Though every candidate swears that he makes up his 
own mind on the issues, the fact is that polls have a 
marked influence on political pronouncements. Dick Nix- 
on's pollster, Joe Bachelder, reported that Oregon primary 
voters were worried about education, public works and in- 
flation—and Nixon quickly stressed those issues. Pollster 
John F. Kraft warned Robert Kennedy before the Indiana 
primary that he had the Negro vote sewed up but faced trou- 
ble from blue-collar whites; Kennedy shifted his campaign 
emphasis from help for the poor to law and order. 

The candidate also can—and does—leak his private polls 
to the press, particularly when they show him ahead. A fa- 
vorable poll more than pays for its cost (about $10,000 for 
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a medium-sized state) by swelling the 
campaign war chest. Says Nixon: “When 
the polls go good for me, the cash reg- 
ister really rings.” On the other hand, a 
candidate does not want to appear to be 
a shoo-in, lest his campaign workers slow 
down and his voters stay home on Elec- 
tion Day. The art of selective leaking is 
to make it appear that the candidate's 
strength is steadily rising but always 
slightly below the expected margin of vic- 
tory. In the New Hampshire primary, 
for example, Nixon said that he would 
be lucky to get 50% of the Republican 
vote, although his private polls showed 
him winning with at least 70%, and that 
made his victory—with 79%—seem all 
the more smashing. 
Of course, politicians can blatantly 
abuse polls. One case was last Novem- 
scirvant ron re — ber’s leaked report that a poll of a “bell- 
wether” county in New Hampshire had 
put Johnson far ahead of all possible competitors. Not stat- 
ed, however, was the fact that the county was historically 
Democratic and had given 68% of its vote to Johnson in 
1964. Occasionally, pollsters also abuse polls. Some shifty 
operators claim to interview 1,000 people but only reach 
400. A few conduct surveys for one party, then sell them 
under the table to the other side. 





Toward the Instant Referendum 

Some critics have called for state control of polls, or out- 
lawing them altogether, but that would probably amount to 
unconstitutional censorship of what has become a lively 
branch of journalism. Polls are here to stay, and pollsters 
have an obligation to make them even more honest and ac- 
curate. Gallup, Roper, Crossley, Mervin Field, Joe Belden 
and others have begun a drive for self-regulation, calling on 
their colleagues to disclose exactly what question was put 
to how many people, as well as when and where. 

Possibly in a generation, polls may lead to instant nation- 
al referendums. Every voter would have a small electronic 
box with “yes” and “no” buttons, The President could ask 
for public opinion on any issue—Should the nation invest 
$50 billion to send men to Mars?—and the presumably in- 
formed electorate would flash back an immediate response. 
rechnically, this is feasible right now. Automated democ- 
racy might dilute the power of a lot of Congressmen—no 
loss to democracy in some cases. 

Do polls build band wagons? The evidence thus far sug- 
gests that they may do just the reverse—as in 1948, when 
Harry Truman urged the public to “prove the polls wrong.” 
If polls really sway voters, argues Gallup, Dewey would 
have won. But polls do present other problems. They give 
an edge to rich candidates, who can afford more and deep- 
er polls than less affluent candidates. Old-line party chief- 
tains worry that the polls have robbed them of some of 
their previous powers to dictate nominations—though few 
people would complain about that. 

The greatest danger remains that polls tempt candidates 
to be popular rather than right. Yet in a democracy, there 
is always a conflict between responsiveness and responsibili- 
ty. And quite often the public is far more alert to the need 
for new policies than are self-justifying politicians, who 
may be loath to alter stand-pat positions. So for all the 
flaws and abuses of present-day polls, they do stimulate the 
dialogue between the people and their elected officials. 

In trying to measure what the public wants, the pollsters 
argue that a wise politician can trust his own instincts 
about 75% of the time, but a sound poll will give him a cor- 
rect reading 90% of the time. That makes a 10% margin of 
error—and there is no guarantee that, in fact, the margin is 
not apt to be much larger. Thus the powerful polls can 
help democracy triumph, or at least muddle through—as 
long as the politicians and the public remember the margin 
of error and refuse to be hypnotized by the augurs. 
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BATTLE FOR SURVIVAL 


Cc» ES DE GAULLE is no stranger to 
crisis and chaos. Other people's dis- 
orders have been his mandate for power 
so much so that French Historian Her 
bert Luethy calls him “the politician of 
catastrophe.” Seeing himself as the mys- 
tic, predestined savior of France, De 
Gaulle has twice ridden catastrophe inte 
the Elysée Palace. He makes no secret 
of the fact that he regards his presence 
as France’s head of state as the only 
real insurance against the basic inabili- 
ty of the French to govern themselves 
without lapsing into one of the fre 
quent periods of violence that mark 
their history. “After me, the deluge.” 
De Gaulle suggested to the French in 
one Warning after another. Now, in 
spite of him, the deluge came. He could 
not blame it on the politicians of the 
past or on circumstances that were not 
of his making. This time the responsi 
bility was his 

For ten years. the aspirations of 
France and the dictates of De Gaulle 
have appeared to be inseparable—a trib- 
ute to both his undeniable greatness 
and his penchant for saying it so often 
that people believed it. Last week the 
myth that France and De Gaulle are 
one lay shattered forever amid the gar 
bage festering in the streets of Paris, 
the litter of uprooted paving stones, 
the splinters of chestnut trees hacked 
down to make barricades, the blood 
spilled on the capital's boulevards 
France was a nation in angry rebellion 
—at times, it seemed, not far removed 
from civil war. It was a measure of De 
Gaulle’s stature that he offered to sub 
mit his continued rule as President to 
the will of the French people. It was a 
measure of France's bitter new mood 
that this time he might be turned out 


WORKERS’ DEMONSTRATION ON BOULEVARD ST. DENIS IN PARIS 


Everywhere, France writhed in re 
volt and dishevelment. Half of the na- 
tion’s 16 million workers were on strike. 
and most of the rest were tdled by a 
massive transportation shutdown. The 
country’s students barricaded them- 
selves in their universities. Farmers de- 
fiantly parked their tractors across the 
nation’s highways. Protesters surged 
through Paris streets by the thousands 
each night, battling police and riot 
troopers. With startling suddenness, the 
serenity of Gaullist France had been 
swept away in what the French are al- 
ready calling “the Days in May.” 

In France, as elsewhere, the explosion 
was detonated by the young, whose crit- 
icism of De Gaulle was untempered by 
any sense of debt. They did not know 
him as the leader of the Free French 
forces during World War II. Not many 
of them recalled the instability and eco- 
nomic weakness of the Fourth Republic 
that preceded De Gaulle’s prosperous 
and stable Fifth, Instead, like the work 
ers. Who joined them soon enough, they 
had felt increasingly frustrated by a gov 
ernment on which normal public and 
political pressures had almost no effect. 
Underneath the obvious grievances, a 
spiritual antagonism had built up against 
De Gaulle during the long years of his 
autocracy (see box, p. 23) 

Appeal for a Mandate. For nearly 
three weeks, as revolt spread through 
out France, De Gaulle said nothing in 
public, true to his precept that “noth- 
ing enhances authority better than si- 
lence.” Then he went on television. his 
image preceded and followed only by a 
test pattern, since the employees at the 
state-owned television studios had gone 
out on strike too. His sparse hair care 
fully combed over his pate, he looked 





rested and relaxed, a paragon of com- 
posure. “Everyone understands,” he 
said, “the significance of the present 
events—in our universities and then in 
the social fields.” 

The universities have failed, he con- 
ceded. He promised that they would be 
overhauled 

But there was a bigger problem: “All 
the indications show the necessity of a 
mutation of our society.” But, he 
warned, that mutation must be orderly. 
“Otherwise we will tumble through civ- 
il war to the most ruinous adventures 
and usurpations.” For nearly 30 years, 
said De Gaulle, he had led France to- 
ward its destiny; “I am ready to do it 
again.” But, he added, “this time, es- 
pecially this time, I need—yes, I need— 
the French people to tell me that this 
is their wish.” It was an extraordinary 
and almost touching admission from 
De Gaulle. Then he explained that he 
intended to submit some time in June 
a referendum to the voters in which he 
would spell out his proposals for mod- 
ifying French life 

“IT ask for a mandate for renewal,” 
he said, but not just any mandate—it 
would have to be decisive. “Should 
your answer be no, it is self-evident 
that I shall not assume my functions 
for much longer.” The strains of the 
Marseillaise sounded. But already, out- 
side in the streets of Paris, the an- 
uphonal words of the J/nternationale 
were echoing as, with heightened fury, 
the rioters hit the streets once more. 

The First Death. “We don't give a 
damn about the general,” chanted some 
10,000 students as they marched 
through Paris toward the waiting cor- 
dons of helmeted riot police. The ensu- 
ing fighting was the worst by far in the 
three weeks of violence. Some students, 
singling out the Paris stock market as 
a symbol of capitalism, broke into the 
Bourse, ripped down quotation boards 
and built a fire inside the building. Oth 
ers built barricades at the Place de la 
Bastille, a symbol dear to every rev- 
oluuionary’s heart. Getting tough, po- 
lice fired tear gas, concussion grenades, 
slashed any head within range of their 
long. hard-rubber truncheons. In all, 
some 30 fierce battles erupted through- 
out Paris, and the city authorities sent 
Out emergency calls for doctors to re- 
port to the Sorbonne medical school to 
treat hundreds of wounded rioters and 
police. All told, 130 policemen and 447 
civilians were injured, 795 rioters were 
arrested, Fighting also broke out in oth- 
er large French cities, including Lyon, 
where the first riot death occurred when 
a police commissioner was crushed in 
a mob of rampaging students. 

In response to De Gaulle’s speech, 
Georges Séguy, chief of France's big- 
gest union, the Communist-led General 
Contederation of Workers, told its 
1,000,000 members: “Keep up the pres- 
sure.” Complained former Socialist Pre- 
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Singing the Internationale, students march to 
show their support for striking workers. 
A mountain of crates and garbage accumulates near 
Les Halles market and elsewhere in the paralyzed city. 
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Philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre address 
es students at the Sorbonne 





Youthful Parisians parade to protest 
the government's exile of their stu- 
den 


Striking workers occupy Renault's 
Boulogne-Billancourt auto plant. 





An anarchist flag is burned in front of 
the Opéra by rightist demonstrators. 


With all public transport idle, traffic 
piles up even more massively than usu- 
al around the Arc de Triomphe 





mier Pierre Mendés-France: “I am stag- 
gered. Once more, power asks for a 
blank check.” Charged Jean Lecanuet, 
leader of the opposition Democratic 
Center: “The speech does not respond 
to the times 

Spontaneous Reaction. France’s tra 
vails began two weeks ago as a minor 
exercise in the politics of protest by 
Maoist, Marxist and Guevarist student 
militants. Hoping to provoke incidents 
of police brutality and dramatic con- 
frontation that are the tools of today’s 
TV revolutionary whether he operates 
in Berkeley, West Berlin or Prague, the 
Students seized the Sorbonne. In a swirl 
of red flags, black anarchist flags, Cu 
ban flags and Viet Cong flags. nonstop 
political talk-ins began in the Sor 
bonne’s quadrangle. More or less rev 
olutionary graffiti soon appeared on the 
sandstone walls: DON’T LOOK BACK NOW 
GOD, BUT THE WORLD IS COLLAPSING 
BEHIND YOU! THE MORE I MAKE REVO- 
LUTION THE MORE I WANT TO MAKE 
LOVE! 

Shaken and scared, the university 
called in the police, and in the bloody 
fighting that followed, the students 
gained their rallying cause—and the 
overnight sympathy of much of France 
Alarmed, Premier Georges Pompidou, 
acting as De Gaulle’s regent while the 
general was off on an ill-timed state 
visit to Rumania, called off the police, 
let the students roam freely through 
the Latin Quarter, Then the lesson of 
the Left Bank dawned on the leader 
ship of France’s workers: that a few 
thousand students had forced the Gaul 
list regime to back down. Within hours 





4a spontaneous reaction swept all across 
France, as workers by the thousands oc 
cupied factories, shut down assembly 
lines and raised the red flag of revolt 
above plant gates. What a handful of 
students, led by a self-styled anarchist 
named Daniel Cohn-Bendit, 23, other 
wise known as “Danny the Red,” had 
begun was now a vast movement of 
civil and economic disobedience em 
bracing some 10 million Frenchmen 

By the time the Caravelle bringing 
De Gaulle back from Rumania touched 
down at Orly, France was already well 
on the way toward the most severe eco 
nomic paralysis in its peacetime histo 
ry. He was greeted by a of 


nervous Ministers, Sensing their mood 





De Gaulle told them that anyone who 
felt “sensitive” should resign at once 
None did. Then, in a caravan of black 
Citroéns escorted by motorcycle outrid 
ers, De Gaulle and his key Ministers 
sped to Paris to confer with his inner 
Cabinet 

Emerging from the 45-minute ses 
sion, De Gaulle’s Ministers were be- 
sieged by reporters who wanted to know 
what the President had said about the 
crisis. “Réforme, oui; chienlit, non” was 
the answer. Chienlit? Some reporters 
did not even know exactly what the 
phrase meant. It is by no means listed 
in all French dictionaries. French news- 
men who had served in the army re- 
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POMPIDOU AT ASSEMBLY BEFORE VOTE 
The price for concessions comes high. 


membered it as a particularly foul bit 
of barracks jargon that most newspa 
pers found so offensive they substituted 
euphemisms 

Meaningless & Poignant. Inevitably 
De Gaulle’s political enemies sought to 
use the disorders as an excuse to bring 
down the government of his hand 
picked Premier, Georges Pompidou, 56 
who more and more was acting and 
speaking like a dauphin in the crisis 
Both the Communists, France's second 
largest party after De Gaulle’s own 
U.N.R., and the Federation of the Left, 
led by Francois Mitterrand, tabled a 
joint censure motion in the National 
Assembly 

In another rare descent from his stud 
ied aloofness, De Gaulle had a ‘per 
or direct-line amplifier, linked 
up trom the National Assembly to his 
palace office so that he could hear the 
debate. It was worth hearing; so long 
impotent, the Deputies finally had a 
platform, and some used it well. One 
was Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, former 


roquet 


Gaullist Finance Minister and leader 
of the 43-member Independent Repub 
licans, who are allied with the Gaul- 
lists. As he rose to speak, he glanced at 


the ornate skylight through which flood 


Chienlit is derived from a three-word 
chie en lit, which ns literally 


compound word, however 





bed 





term icquired a somewhat m« 








ized and sanitary connotation, When pre 


ed by the feminine article la 





1 term con 


notes messi 





z about or slirring up a carnival 
But when used with the masculine article ke 
the term is m 





re vulgar, denoting one wh« 





souls his bed or goes about with a dirty shirt 





tail hanging out. By omitting the article, De 





Gat left his meaning 





purposeful 
biguous, As a rejoinder to the ger 
bellious students and workers have 
new chant La chienlit, c'est lui (The on 


making the mess is he) 








ed the late-afternoon rays of the spring 
sun, “Never has the light that falls 
from that skylight seemed to me to il 
luminate such an unreal world,” he 
said 

Edgar Pisani, De Gaulle’s onetime 
Agriculture Minister (1961-66), defected 
from the Gaullist U.N.R. Party in or 
der to support the censure. In a highly 
emotional speech, he damned the Gaul 
lists for letting the situation “pourri 
(go to pot) our government,” he 
cried, “had all the forces, all the chances 
that French governments have always 
lacked. It took credit for peace, for 





monetary stability, for increasing in 
vestments, for institutions adapted to 
the modern world. But this government 
was not able to foresee, to cope. It was 
preoccupied with lasting rather than 
governing.” Socialist Mitterrand boldly 
proposed to take over: “We are ready 
to take on the responsibilities of pow 
er.” Crowed Communist Leader Wal- 
deck Rochet, who earlier had proposed 
a popular-front government with Red 
participation: “The Gaullist government 
has had its day.’ 

He was wrong, at least for that day 
Picking up eight votes from Jacques Du 
hamel’s Centrist independents, the gov 
ernment of Premier Pompidou survived 
with eleven votes to spare. Socialist 
Guy Mollet discounted the results 
“Outside this Assembly,” he cried, “the 
censure has already been voted.” In a 
way, Pompidou almost agreed. ‘ Things 
will never be exactly the same again 
he conceded 

Then came the first hopeful develop 
ment in the revolt. During the debate, 
Pompidou had gently urged that the 
labor leaders sit down with him to talk 
about a settlement Seguy sent a mes- 
Sage that he was ready to bargain; the 
leaders of the two other big unions ex- 
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DE GAULLE AT MASS IN NOTRE DAME 
Extraordinary admission of need. 


pressed similar sentiments. The unions 
also formulated their demands: a 50% 
minimum-wage hike, a 40-hour week 
(v. 45 to 48 hours at present), im- 
proved medical benefits, retirement at 
60 (v. 65), Such bargaining might yet 
lead France back into a rational, if high- 
ly inflationary, world 

Praise from Sartre. [he workers’ 
bread-and-butter attitude — contrasted 
sharply with the flight into fantasy by 
the student rebels. The New Left stu- 
dents in France could take credit for 
being the first of their genre to start a re 
volt of such great proportions, but like 
New Left students clsewhere, they 
proved to be far better at criticism 
than construction 

Aiming for nothing less than the abo- 
lition of capitalist society, they had no 
reasonable secondary goal to fall back 
to. Instead, at sit-ins in the historic 
Odéon Theater and the Sorbonne am- 
phitheater, they prattled endlessly about 
how rotten the world is, Some protes- 
sors and left-wing intellectuals joined 
in the discussion. Existentialist Jean- 
Paul Sartre dropped by the Sorbonne 
To Danny the Red, Sartre said: “Some 
thing has come forth from you that ts 
astonishing and overwhelming. It de- 
nies everything that our society, as it is 
today, has done. It is what I will call 
the extension of the limits of the poss 
ble. Do not renounce it.” 

Despite Sartre's praise, the decisive 
role in the revolt was played by the 
workers, who plainly preferred to avoid 
any direct ties with the young radicals 
Soccer players occupied the headquar- 
ters of the soccer association, forced 
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the cancellation of all matches. Leggy 
strippers occupied the Follies Bergére, 
locking out the customers. Sewage 
workers staged a sewerside sit-in. Bus- 
es, trains, taxis and all French com- 
mercial aircraft came to a halt, At first. 
French automobilistes created huge traf- 
fic snarls as they tried to go about in 
their cars; then, as gas supplies gave 
out, the streets became uncommonly de 
serted. In Paris and other cities, gar 
bage accumulated in huge, fetid piles 
Prices of some food items doubled and 
tripled in most cities. Even so, French 
housewives indulged in panic buying 
not knowing how long the economic pa 
ralysis might last 

True to Type. All over Paris, there 
were scenes reminiscent of the street 
battles of the Revolution of 1848 and 
the Paris Commune of 1871. On the 
Boulevard St. Germain, a workman 
dressed in blue overalls attacked the 
pavement with a heavy, pointed bar in 
an attempt to free the first paving stone, 
which would liberate the others. As 
soon as he had succeeded, a grand 
motherly woman took her place in a 
line of Parisians that quickly formed to 
pass the stones to others who were 
building a barricade. On the Boulevard 
St. Michel, a student sat atop the bar- 
ricade, casually ignoring the danger. Po- 
lice lobbed grenades. Another student 
dropped in pain. Still another was hit 
in the face. On the Left Bank, a medi- 
cal student in blood-smeared white coat 
pleaded with the demonstrators “For 
God's sake, stop it, You'll all be mas- 
sacred. The hospitals can’t take any 
more.” 

Using their own cars, emblazoned 
with newly painted red and green cross- 
es, the students ran an improvised am- 
bulance service for wounded demon- 
strators. Careening through the crowded 
streets, their horns blaring. the cars were 
as much a menace as an aid to the dem- 
onstrators. On the Boulevard St. Ger 
main, one bearded student tried to clear 
a lane for the cars by shouting: “If 
you get your head busted by an am 
bulance. it’s not a political act.” 

Battle veterans developed a kind of 
immunity to tear gas. In the Latin Quar 
ter, students tossed rocks at police as 
tear-gas grenades exploded all around 
them. That same tear gas was choking 
newsmen watching far down the street 
Along the Boulevard St. Michel, mot po- 
lice caught students and mercilessly 
clubbed them; the students made not 
one sound, as if the blows had sudden 
ly made them dropouts from life, from 
fecling 

No Provocation. Banging their clubs 
in rhythm, the riot police moved 
through the Latin Quarter. One of them 
tossed a gas grenade into a café and 
shouted “Salut!” At a Left Bank emer 
gency-aid center, police tossed in five 
tear-gas grenades, then clubbed the doc- 
tors, nurses and patients as they came 
out for air 

Protesters shouted: “Ten years, that’s 
enough!” “De Gaulle to the museum.” 


At the Rue du Louvre, two columns of 
demonstrators—perhaps 5,000 in all— 
suddenly converged. A flushed young 
girl directed them. “Hurry, hurry,” she 
screamed, “but remember, no provoca- 
tion.” Her animation seemed to con- 
firm a French sociologists wry diag- 
nosis that violence has become the or- 
gasm of the young. 

The other Paris—one of May. chest- 
nut trees. festive crowds on the Champs 
Elysées—managed somehow to coexist 
alongside the one of violence. Sleek Pa- 
risians in tight pants and leather jack- 
ets flitted about in Porsches and Jags 
in the nonbattle zones, picked their way 
among the mounds of garbage, When 
there were lulls in the fighting, chic 
youngsters, parading and gossiping as 
if it were St. Tropez in August, flocked 
back to the Left Bank coffeehouses. 
Other Parisians and foreign tourists took 
pictures of the burned-out autos and 
battered barricades. Many gawkers even 
ventured into the battle zones during 
the height of the fighting. Revolution- 
watching, it seemed, was becoming 
Paris’ favorite sport 

Economic Effects. In many Western 
capitals the initial reaction to le grand 
Charles's discomfiture was that he had 
it coming to him, after his arrogant 
treatment of the rest of the world. But 
as the depth of France's travail became 
clear, the initial Schadenfreude (glee at 
someone else’s misfortune) among West- 
ern statesmen turned to an attitude of 
deep and watchful concern. An un- 
stable France could be a far greater 
menace to the West than one of Gaul- 
list grandeur. For France, the econom- 
ic consequences were severe. Because 
of the nationwide shutdown, French in- 
dustry was losing an estimated $450 
million a day in output. As a result, 
the franc retreated on the world’s mon- 
ey exchanges, touching the lowest potnt 
since its devaluation nine years ago 

France's neighbors were almost im- 
mediately affected. British autos and 
cases of Scotch piled up at English 
ports, unable to make the crossing to 
Britain's second biggest customer. West 
Germany feared that its brisk econom- 
ic recovery might be imperiled by the 
French upheavals, The Scandinavian 
countries, as well as the other Com- 
mon Market members, braced for the 
sharp jolt of reduced trade with France. 

Threat of Fires. But the greatest im- 
mediate concern was political. Two of 
the main problems that turned France 
upside down—student unrest and infla- 
tion—are endemic to most of Europe 
Indeed, until three wecks ago, Euro- 
pean students elsewhere had been tar 
more ferocious than the French ones 
Now, in an ominous emulation, Bel- 
gian students last week seized the uni- 
versity in Brussels, and New Left stu- 
dents in England placed the black flag 
of anarchy atop the London School of 
Economics. Warned the West German 
weekly Rheinischer Merkur: “France 
does not stand outside the political 
streams and conflicts of the Western 
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HAT ever happened to /a grandeur? For ten years 

France appeared on the world scene like a golden phoe- 
nix miraculously resuscitated from the ashes of the Fourth 
Republic, the agony of the Algerian war, and the long 
shame of the Vichy collaboration with Hitler. The man 
who accomplished this miracle of recovery was Charles de 
Gaulle, who in 1958 took over a nation with a mere $19 mil- 
lion left in its treasury and even less moral credit around 
the world. He restored both the franc and France’s prestige. 
He also restored French pride: even casual visitors in the 
years after his takeover noticed a new French self-confi- 
dence that contrasted with the half-apologetic, half-arrogant 
attitude often found before. Until a few weeks ago, and de- 
spite an occasional flicker of trouble, De Gaulle ruled a 
France enviably serene and stable, seemingly the very mod- 
el of a modern nation working toward a new destiny. 

No matter to most Frenchman that abroad, De Gaulle 
kept Britain out of Europe, did his annoying best to thwart 
the U.S., meddled in Quebec and increasingly behaved like 
a cantankerous old man. There is a little of Napoleon in 
every French breast, and the nation took a certain pride in 
De Gaulle’s ability to command far more attention for 
France than its power and resources deserved. 

But there is also a little of the cynical, skeptical Voltaire 
in the Frenchman—and a lot of the stubborn, even violent in- 
dividualist. Smug paternalism at home did not wear nearly 
so well as posturing abroad. The Gaullist panoply gradually 
began to enshadow and constrict every aspect of French 
life, from politics to morals, painting to fashion. The rhythm 
of French existence perceptibly altered. Hints of ennui 
crept in—and boredom has always been underrated as a revo- 
lutionary force. Paris was no longer the most richly alive 
city in Europe. Looking beneath the glittering surface of 
Gaullist France as long as two years ago, Yale Professor 
Henri Peyre, an astute France-watcher, sensed that the 
French, after “a prolonged seven-year itch,” were “feeling 
nostalgic for some turbulence.” 

e 

Much of what ailed Gaullist France was economic. Un- 
der De Gaulle, the gross national product has more than 
doubled, from $49 billion in 1958 to about $108 billion in 
1967—at the cost of much stress. De Gaulle hoarded gold, at- 
tacked the dollar, and did his best to keep the franc 
invulnerable. The nation’s growth rate, which had climbed 
above 7% in the early 1960s, last year sank to about 3.5%. 
Consumer prices have shot up 39% since 1958 vy. only 
18% for the U.S. For a while, the workers shared in the 
fruits of Gaullism, and many bought their first small cars 
and TVs. But the costs of De Gaulle’s global policies mount- 
ed. The force de frappe alone, a dubious deterrent, required 
more than $2 billion a year, Not enough was left for the 
workers, whose wages lagged behind those in every other 
Common Market country except Italy. To add to the pinch, 
De Gaulle increased social security payments and cut ben- 
efits last summer to cover his budget deficit. 

If French workers felt deprived, French students felt, as 
students seem to the world over these days, ignored, ill tu- 
tored by their educational system, and dismayed by the 
quality of their society. To the students, the university 
stands for everything archaic in French life. Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing, leader of the Independent Republicans, explained 
last week that what the students really hated could be 
summed up in “two mediocre leitmotifs: the pursuit Of ma- 
terial goods and the stultifying masques of conformity.” 

. 

In politics, De Gaulle rewrote France's constitution, gave 
the country a strong President with an arsenal of emer- 
gency powers and thus assured it of the decisive executive 
that all previous French republics lacked, But the pen- 
dulum perhaps swung too far, in reducing France’s Nation- 
al Assembly to an impotent debating club. Only once in ten 
years did it force the resignation of a government. That 
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WHY FRANCE ERUPTED 


was in 1962, when Assembly Deputies rejected De Gaulle’s 
proposal for popular election of the President, because they 
felt that this would further curtail the Assembly’s influence. 
De Gaulle took the issue to a nationwide referendum, 
which he won, as he has won them all—so far. 

In all his policies, De Gaulle showed a lofty disdain for 
public opinion, and indeed for the people. Last summer, for 
example, he pushed through the Assembly a law providing 
for profit sharing among workers in French factories. What- 
ever the plan’s merits in theory, nobody but De Gaulle 
himself thought it was a good idea. As Raymond Aron of 
Le Figaro wrote: “This measure has been imposed by a sin- 
gle man on ministers and high-ranking officials who were 
unanimously opposed to it, on organizations of business lead- 
ers who were ferociously hostile, and on reticent or in- 
different labor unions.” 

The regime at times banned books and dragged French- 
men who offended the dignity of the President into court. 
One victim was Novelist Jacaues Laurent, who was fined 
$1,200 in 1965 for accusing Francois Mauriac of writing 
“an idolatrous biography” of De Gaulle. Nothing angered 
De Gaulle’s critics more, though, than his high-handed use 
of the state TV monopoly for propaganda. Both in Paris 
and the provinces, the state network rarely gave leaders of 
opposition political parties the chance to appear on TM: 

se 

The Gaullist era seems to have blighted part of the na- 
tion’s culture—although De Gaulle alone cannot be entirely 
to blame. The government, in fact, has subsidized artists 
and brought lively repertory theater to the provinces through 
the maisons de culture. But behind the splendid fagades of 
Paris, which were so thoroughly scoured creme and clean 
on the orders of Cultural Minister André Malraux, France 
became something of a petits bourgeois prude. Movies that 
were too sexy were forbidden export licenses, since they 
would damage the image of France abroad, In the early 
1960s, Lui, the French imitation of Playboy, was not al- 
lowed to display the female nipple. The details, trivial in 
themselves, were symptoms of a deeper cultural malaise. 

“What we are witnessing,” says a French Jesuit phi- 
losopher, Father Georges Morel, “is the decadence of a 
culture that was too rich and too critical.” Father Morel 
finds, for example, that “the ideal of a total view of life is fin- 
ished” among French intellectuals. “All experience can be 
interpreted from a thousand points, each equally valid,” he 
says. “In literature, this is expressed in a greater interest in 
the material, the linguistic texture, than in the thought con- 
tent.” Literary Critic Maurice Nadeau finds, furthermore, 
that many young novelists are simply “popularizing or dra- 
matizing the linguistic and sociological findings” of such 
popular scholars as University of Paris Anthropologist 
Claude Lévi-Strauss, 

Parisian designers have yielded the frontiers of fashion 
to London and New York. Many painters in France not 
only produce strictly for a New York market but also bor- 
row in style from American trends. Among composers too, 
the avant-garde has moved elsewhere; French musical life 
has been mediocre for years. 

No one factor could explain France's eruption. The work- 
ers certainly did not go to the barricades because of censor- 
ship, the young did not rebel because of bad art or poor 
music. But all these things taken together caused the new 
mood in France, a crisis of attitudes. Ultimately what hap- 
pened was the result of simply having too much De Gaulle. 
“Without me, this country wouldn't be anything,” he once 
said. “Without me, it would all have collapsed. For years, 
I've carried France on my shoulders.” No nation with any 
pretense to vitality can indefinitely be carried on the shoul- 
ders of one man. Either its sinews must atrophy or Is 
restlessness erupt in the desire to walk on its own, The 
French are on their feet now, but swaying dangerously, reck- 
less with the rediscovery of their latent powers. 
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world. The call for reform in Paris ts 
just as loud as we hear it in Bonn, in 
Rome or in Madrid. Flash fires threat- 
en every country.” 

Get-Tough Policy. In the referendum 
that De Gaulle hopes to submit to 
French voters, probably on June 16, he 
will in all likelihood spell out some of 
the reforms that he intends to accom 
plish. Though his ultimate goal obvi 
ously must be to loosen up France’s 
rigid and exclusive social structure, he 
will probably stick to 
crete proposals. For the workers, he is 
likely to offer some form of effective 
participation in the management of the 
plant, perhaps through strengthened 
worker-proprietor councils. For the stu 
dents, he almost certainly will offer a 
far greater university affairs 


relatively con 


voice in 


Bottled Frustrations. Can De Gaulle 
win his referendum? If it were to 
take place at once, TiMe’s Paris bureau 
guesses, despite the wave of protests 
against him, that there might be enough 
conservative Frenchmen to give him a 
fifty-fifty chance. The 
question is how the mood of 
will develop in the 
The passage of time may 
Gaulle’s favor: the general strike can 
hardly continue for three more weeks 
until the referendum. If a semblance 
of order returns, so may the basic re- 
alizanon that however the Gaullist 
regime has failed France, no other gov 





unanswerable 
France 
next few weeks 
work in De 





ernment in the visible future is likely 
to do much better 
On the other hand, a narrow victory 


might not be enough to re-establish his 





BEAUX ARTS STUDENTS PRINTING POSTERS MOCKING DE GAULLE 
Far better at criticism than construction. 


plus such reforms as a full-scale mod 
ernization of the curriculums 
entry for children of lower middle-class 


and working-class 


casicr 


parents (presently 


only about 10% of the university pop 
ulation); an exam system that seems 
less designed to climinate large num 
bers of students. For France’s farmers 
he will most likely propose some type 
of commodity support—even thougl 


the Common Market 


on such 


vreements frown 
practices 
The price for such concessions will 
come high, particularly for mecting the 
wage demands of the workers. At week's 
union leaders, meeting with 
employer 

won the 


end the 
Pompidou = and 
already 


representa 
promise ol 
I rances minimum 
that, and the sub 
sequent rounds of inflation that a mas 
increase in purchasing power is 
bound to touch off, will almost certain- 
ly erode the value of the franc, might 
even lead ultimately to its devaluation 


tives, had 
a 20% increase in 
wage. The bill for 


sive 
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authority, And anti-De Gaulle feelings, 
now largely the province of the liberal, 
workingman, 
The an 
ury days of May have probably loosed 


the youthful, and the 
could spread in startling ways 


all the diverse special interests and po 
litical frustrations bottled up tor a dec 
ade. Unions, now that they have learned 
their streng 


ing both 





1, are likely to go on wrest 
managerial and 
the own 


prerogatives 
higher pay trom the patronat 
remained fairly 
unchallenged under Gaullism. But there 
is also likely to be a backlash from the 
conservative elements in the population 

the petits landlords 
the little businessmen—uagainst the rad 
ical forces that demand swift changes 
In this confrontation, the radical stu 
dents themselves are likely to be tar 
gets of a sharp reaction, perhaps even 
from the more moderate elements in 
the student body that would prefer to 
study rather than riot 

Politically, the competition ahead in 


ers—whose power has 


hourgeots, the 


France's multiparty political arena may 
well bring back memories of the crisis 
laden Fourth Republic. As a result of 
the revolt, most French political ex- 
perts feel that the Gaullist party will 
never again place enough members in 
the National Assembly to form a work 
ing majority. If the Assembly 
were soon, the 


present 
dissolved at any time 
feeling at the moment most 
French politicians is that the so-called 


combined left—Communists plus Mit 


among 





terrand’s assortment of Socialists 


would command a_ solid majority in 


which the Communist ratio would be 
higher than it is now. At present, it Is 
73 Reds v. 121 Socialists. As a 
Communist leverage in a regime of the 
lett would be considerable 
of popular-tront 
rand 
didate for Premier 

Ihe catch, of course, is that the Pre 
mier is appointed by the President 
widespread conviction in 
France that De Gaulle will never select 
anyone but 


result, 


In the event 
government, Mitter 
likely can 


looms as the most 


There is a 


a Gaullist to serve as head 
If De Gaulle should re 
sign and new presidential elections were 
held, the situation would be completely 
different. As speculation about 
France’s political future inevitably cen 
ters on who might win the presidency 
apres De Gaulle. Mitterrand, while ef- 


of government 


a result 


fective with other politicians, has a 
slightly tarnished “old pol image 
among French voters. Similarly, the 


from the right—Pompidou, 
-for the moment, at 


candidates 
Giscard d'Estaing 


least, seem to have little appeal to 
French voters. The man that some pol- 
iticians in Paris were mentioning last 


successor to De 
Statesman 
most dif 


week as a possible 


Gaulle is a vintage who 
served well in some of the 
ficult moments of the Fourth Republic 
Pierre Mendés-France, 

Private Tragedy. Whatever the out 
come, the present widespread rejection 
of De Gaulle amounted to a private 
tragedy for a man who, at is in the 
twilight of his France. All 
his life, De Gaulle conceived of France 
in his “the 
fairy stories or the Madonna tn the fres- 
coes.”” He was convinced that “the in- 
life consisted in one day ren- 


now 61 


service to 


words, as princess in the 


terest ol 


dering her some signal service, and that 





I would have the occasion to do so.” 
heard France 


1940, when, 


Twice De Ciaulle has 
call. The first time was in 
brigadier 


an unknown general, he 


climbed into a Royal Air Force plane 
near Bordeaux and escaped to Eng- 
land, where he organized the Free 
French forces that ultimately helped 


free his occupied homeland. The 
ond was in 1958, when the colons and 
paratroopers in Algeria rose in revolt 
But now, a decade after his second call 
to service, France is caught up tn al- 
most as much chaos as—and perhaps 


sec- 


more than—when De Gaulle came to 
power in 1958. The question is, Can 
De Gaulle once again save France— 


this ume from himself? 
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CHEMICAL & 


The body 
of this Amphi-cat 
is one third the weight 
of the man driving it. 





Cost: about $1300—from Mobility Unlimited, Auburn Heights, Michigan 48057 


The man weighs 180 pounds in 
his birthday suit. The Amphi- 
cat's body weighs only sixty. 

The secret is an extraordinary 
substance called Cycolac® ABS. 
Lighter than aluminum, yet vir- 
tually undentable, it is ideal stuff 
for the rugged amphibious life. 
Rocks bounce off it. It will never 
peel or need painting. It cannot 
possibly rust. And the whole 
body has only two pieces joined 
by a single seam. So the Amphi- 
cat is virtually warp-proof and 
leak-proof 

But the Amphi-cat’s go-any- 
where performance stems di- 
rectly from its body’s buoyancy 





and lightness. The little engine 
doesn’t have to lug dead weight 
around. Amazing power reaches 
the wheels. 

Borg-Warner’s Marbon Chem- 
ical Division expects industrial 
use of Cycolac to double in the 
next five years. This optimism is 
justified. 


Electric cars next? 


Hundreds of small things are al- 
ready made of Cycolac, includ- 
ing telephones, vacuum cleaners 
and chrome-plated car grilles 
that you can’t distinguish from 
metal. But Borg-Warner has now 
found a way to make bigger and 
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bigger products out of Cycolac. 

You can already buy a Cycolac 
camper. A Cycolac car has al- 
ready been raced. And Cycolac 
bodies for electric cars are being 
designed. Their lightness helps 
cut down the work the batteries 
have to do. 

The process of making big 
things is fascinating. Instead of 
injecting hot Cycolac into a 
mold, as is the way with most 
plastics, warm Cycolac is drawn 
over a mold by a vacuum. You 
can make almost anything this 
way without spending a fortune 
in dies and tooling. 

The Amphi-cat people spent 
about $10,000 to tool up their 
production line. Tooling for 
metal bodies would have cost 
twenty-five times as much. 


And now cold Cycolac 


If you are still using metal to 
make the larger parts of your 
product, you should certainly 
know more about Cycolac ABS. 
The great engineers at Marbon 
have even found a way to stamp 
it out cold, just like metal. So 
you Can use your existing presses. 
And you don’t have to buy spe- 
cial plastics machinery 

Where will it all stop? Busi- 
ness only knows. 


BORG 3% WARNER 


THE GREAT ENGINEERS 


WARNER CORP,, 200 S. MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Proud Whiskey: from Fairfield, 


Henry McKenna truly loved fine whiskey and in making it, he would use no 
water other than water from his own limestone spring. He would mash no grain 


that was less than exceptional. He w 
had achieved his demanding st 


bourbon we make today the same care and affection that has been the good 
heritage of Henry McKenna Bourbon for more than one hundred years. 


Remarkable Kentucky table whiskey 
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Only an Irishman 
could love whiskey 
enough to take this 
much care making it. 


Kentucky, with love. 
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ould not pour a drop of his whiskey until it 
andard of maturity. And we try to give the 


Henry McKenna 





The bourbon with a brogue 


H. McKenna t y, Fairfield, x 


ITALY 
No to Everybody 


With 73 parties to choose from, Ita- 
ly’s general elections last week seemed 
to offer something for every political 
shopper. The candidates represented all 
political brands from neo-Fascism to 
Communism. Yet, obliged by law to go 
to the polls, 1,000,000 Italians rejected 
the lot and cast blank ballots—the high- 
est no-to-everybody vote ever registered 
in Italy. Amid all the statistics to come 
out of the election, this was the most 
easily understood, and perhaps the most 
significant. 

Those voters who did mark their bal- 
lots returned to power Premier Aldo 
Moro’s five-year-old Center-Left coa- 
lition with an increased majority of 51 
in the 630-seat Chamber of Deputies, 
The Christian Democrats gained six new 
seats from extreme right-wing parties, 
and the Republicans, the smallest part- 
ner in the ruling coalition, went from 
five seats to nine. 

But pity the poor Socialists. They al- 
ways seem to get into trouble when 
they move out of the old ideologist 
neighborhood and associate with Cen- 
ter parties. Even more than Willy 
Brandt's Socialists in West Germany's 
recent state elections, Pietro Nenni's So- 
cialist Party suffered a serious setback 
in the Italian elections. 

Miracle Without Fizz. Onctime 
Marxist Nenni had struck a courageous 
and dangerous bargain five years ago 
when he took his Socialist Party into a 
Center-Left coalition with Italy’s dom- 
inant Christian Democrats. Hoping to 
move the Christian Democrats to do 
far more for Italy’s middle-class and 
poor citizens, Nenni cut his ties with 
the powerful Communist Party, merged 
with the moderate Social Democrats, 
abandoned his opposition to Italy’s par- 
ticipation in NATO, and even took an 
“understanding” position toward the 
U.S. role in Viet Nam. In return, the 
Christian Democrats promised improve- 
ments in housing, higher education, pen- 
sions and social welfare, and reform of 
Italy’s cosseted bureaucracy. 

They kept part of those promises. 
But as it turned out, Nenni, now 77, 
gave far more than he got. The Italian 
economy lost its fizz, and the Socialists 
found themselves forced to support their 
big coalition partner in a series of ef- 
fective but unpopular anti-inflationary 
curbs that pinched consumer pocket- 
books and cut back government ex- 
penditures on the promised social re- 
forms. His United Socialists paid the 
price at the polls, winding up with a sig- 
nificantly reduced slice of Italy's po- 
litical pizza (see chart). 

Some 1,500,000 voters, a quarter of 
the Socialists’ 1963 total, defected from 
the Socialist ranks. In the Chamber of 
Deputies, that meant Nenni lost four 
seats, mostly to the Communists, The 
Communists picked up 800,000 votes, 
a 1.6% increase, giving them eleven 
extra seats in the Chamber. Thus the 
Party maintained its postwar record of 
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Steady gains—and moved closer to its 
goal of a leftist majority in Italian pol- 
itics, Other Nenni Socialists went over 
to their former ally, the pro-Commu- 
nist Proletarian Socialists (P.S.1.U.P.) 
This far-left party gained 4.5% of the 
votes and 23 seats. 

Rights for Women. The Communists 
had broadened their campaign appeal 
with a program promising reform rath- 
er than revolution, affluence rather than 
ideology. They emphasized the Center- 
Left's failures by promising similar mea- 
sures themselves, such as a $50 month- 
ly pension, rights for women, low-cost 
housing, a more efficient tax-collecting 
system. In foreign policy, they advocat- 
ed withdrawal from NATO, but avoided 
calling for membership in the Moscow- 
run Warsaw Pact. They also won new 
voters among Catholics, arguing that 
Pope John’s Vatican Council had lib- 
erated Catholics to vote Communist in 
good conscience if they wished. 

For the present, Premier Aldo Moro’s 
Center-Left coalition remains the only 
viable form of government in Italy, 
and Nenni’s Socialists have gone too 
far in their partnership with Moro to re- 
verse direction now. But the coalition’s 
survival depends largely on a program 
reformist enough to restore confidence 
in the Socialists without undermining 
the Christian Democrats’ and Repub- 
licans’ new-found support from the 
right. A neat trick, if it can be done, 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Some Old, Some New 


Forming a government is a_tradi- 
tionally unenviable task in politically 
fragmented South Viet Nam, as new 
Premier Tran Van Huong discovered 
last week. It took tough bargaining with 
President Nguyen Van Thieu, Vice Pres- 
ident Nguyen Cao Ky, the nation’s col- 
legium of generals and politicians of 
various persuasions, After seven days, 
Huong put together a Cabinet more or 
less acceptable to everyone. When he 
finally presented his choices, they failed 
to measure up to the hopes of those 





Vietnamese and Americans who had 
wanted the popular Huong to shape a 
government of national unity. 

Two of South Viet Nam's major po- 
litical factions were missing: both 
branches of the ultranationalist, right- 
wing Dai Viet Party, which garnered 
more than 7% of the vote in last Sep- 
tember’s presidential elections. Geo- 
graphical (Southerners vy. Northerners) 
and religious (Buddhists y. Catholics) 
representation was better balanced than 
in the Cabinet of his predecessor, Ngu- 
yen Van Loc. But Huong, like Loc, 
assembled a group of technicians rath- 
er than politicians, who could have 
broadened the base of popular support 
for the government. In fact, he re- 
tained six of the old ministers in the 18- 
man line-up. 

Huong did, however, bring in new 
men for the main posts. Senator Tran 
Chanh Tranh, a diplomat and political 
independent who is not close to either 
Thicu or Ky, became Foreign Minister. 
Four-star General Tran Thien Khiem, 
an ally of President Thieu and _pres- 
ently Ambassador to Taiwan, was 
named Interior Minister. Dr. Phan 
Quang Dan, a vice-presidential candi- 
date who ran against the Thieu-Ky mili- 
tary ticket in the September elections, 
got the ministry dealing with defectors. 
Huong kept for himself the Rural De- 
velopment Ministry, responsible for pac- 
ification, “The life and death of this 
country depend on this government,” 
the Premier declared at the Cabinet in- 
stallation. “We will do all we can to 
safeguard it.” 


BRITAIN 
The Best Man 


Prime Minister Harold Wilson once 
called her “the best man in the Cab- 
inet.” That did not bother Barbara Cas- 
le. Being petite and auburn-tressed, she 
resembles a man—or some men—only 
in her determination to get a job done 
well. A left-wing Laborite from the cot- 
ton-milling town of Blackburn in Lan- 
cashire and the only woman in Wil- 
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LABORITE BARBARA CASTLE 
Invitation to produce. 


son’s Cabinet, Mrs. Castle, 56, has just 
been handed a job that would test the 
mettle of any male. After seven weeks 
as Wilson's new Minister of Employ- 
ment and Productivity (she was for- 
merly Minister of Transport), she now 
faces the unenviable task of persuading 
British businessmen and union leaders 
to pursue at least 18 more months of 
wage and price restraints 

So far, both groups have stayed pret- 
ty well in sight of Wilson’s guidelines, 
which date from the 1965 sterling cri- 
sis; they are now supposed to limit 
wage and price hikes to an annual 34% 
increase. Businessmen, however, are 
constantly tempted to raise consumer 
prices by an extra dollop, using as their 
understandable excuse the fact that de- 
valuation brought on an automatic tn- 
erease in the cost of imported raw ma- 
terials. On their side, unions are gird- 
ing for a series of major contract nego- 
tations this summer and autumn with 
Wage-rise demands totaling more than 
a billion dollars. Among the demands: 
3,000,000 heavy-machinery workers 
asking a 10° increase; 1,250,000 con- 
struction men seeking 15%. and 750.- 
000 retail-distribution employees de- 
manding 10%. To head off such dam- 
aging boosts, Wilson last week maneu- 
vered his bill renewing wage and price 
controls through its decisive second 
reading in Commons. But it passed by 
only a narrow, grudging margin of 35 
votes. The fact is, many Britons are sim- 
ply not convinced that the way to main- 
tain the competitive advantages of de- 
valuation abroad is to hold the line on 
prices and wages at home 


Barbara Castle’s job is to convince 


them—or at least see that they hew the 
line. She can refer violators to the 
Prices and Incomes Board, which can 


revoke and fine them, but plans to use 
discipline only “in the nature of re 
serve powers.” Instead, she has already 
unnounced her own positive “interven 
tionist™ policy, inviting unions to ne- 
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gollate wage increases of any size—as 
long as they are based on equal gains 
in productivity. She was quick to ap- 
plaud just that kind of an agreement 
recently (even though it will boost some 
wages 46% over three years) between 
Rootes Motors and two unions. She 
also hopes to encourage companies to 
establish management-labor committees 
on productivity. Her plan has some 
merit: British productivity has for years 
heen the despair of economists, who 
equally blame rigid labor attitudes and 
casual management policies for the lag- 
gard pace of modernization in industry. 

Stiletto Tongue. The Castle blend of 
imagination and efficiency has made 
Barbara the highest-ranking woman pol- 
tician in British history and won ap- 
plause from bastions of business such 
Financial Times, which 
called her “one of the few really ef- 
fective ministers in the present govern- 
ment.” A lifelong socialist and a cause- 
carrying M.P. for more than two dec- 
ades, she served as an evangelist for 
the Beveridge report, which blueprinted 
Britain’s postwar welfare state. She has 
a tongue like a stiletto when she needs 
it, and once goaded Tory M.P. Peter 
Walker into comparing her to Dickens’ 
Madame Defarge. “Madame Guillo- 
tine,” he called her. “All that’s missing 
is the knitting.” As her friends from La- 
bor’s left have learned, she is first and 
foremost a Wilson loyalist, having 
served him as parliamentary private sec- 
retary when he was Board of Trade 
president from 1947 to 1951 and as a 
member of his Cabinet since 1964. He 





as London's 


can use her support now more than 
ever before. The discontent with Wil- 
son is ubiquitous: last week a pint- 


sized delegation from the under-five 
generation picketed No. 10 Downing 


Street demanding more nursery schools. 

Married to a Fleet Street picture ed- 
itor, she often works 14-hour days, re- 
laxes on weekends by gardening at their 








country cottage. Anyone who doubts 
her zeal for “interventionism” should 
talk to Britain’s pub owners. After she 
pushed through legislation as Minister 
of Transport making a Breathalyser test 
mandatory for drunken-driving suspects, 
they sarcastically introduced a new 
drink called “the Bloody Barbara”: pure 
tomato juice and tonic. No matter; her 
plan worked, Since it began, road deaths 
in Britain have dropped nearly 25%. 





NIGERIA 
From Hell Sector 


To the Conference Table 

The Paris talks were not the only 
slow, stubborn peace negotiations going 
on in the world last week. 

After eleven months of bitter fight 
ing. the two sides in Nigeria’s bloody 
civil war finally sat down together last 
week and began truce talks in Ugan- 
da’s capital of Kampala. “Whether the 
war is just Or unjust is no longer the 
question,” Uganda President Milton 
Obote told his guests from the federal 
government and secessionist Biafra. 
“The principal and overriding demand 
is to bring it to an end. I pray for the 
success of your talks.” Almost imme 
diately, however, the negotiations 
bogged down. Nigeria’s Chief Anthony 
Eronsele Enahoro demanded talks be- 
fore a cease-fire; Biafran Delegation 
Leader Sir Louis Nwachuku Mbanefo 
demanded a cease-fire, then talks. “We 
have set no preconditions,” Sir Louis 
told reporters. “But we are at war.” 

Even as the peace talks began, fed- 
eral troops were pushing deeper inside 
Biafra, thrusting into parts of Port Har- 
court, the last major city in Biafran 
hands and Nigeria’s second largest sea- 
port after Lagos. A modern oil boom- 
town before the war, Port Harcourt 
supplied Biafra’s fuel needs, acted as a 
vital link for its Lisbon-based airlift of 


arms and matériel, and—by the mere 


ADEKUNLE BRIEFING OFFICERS BEFORE ASSAULT ON PORT HARCOURT 
Peace talks were one thing, peace quite another. 
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What's striped for action 


built for comfort 





Drive safely. It's also contagious. 






..and has a lot of dash? 


Charger R/T...the only car that looks as good as it goes. 





No wonder Charger sales are up more 
than 250%* over last year’s. Where 
else can you get a shape you can tell 
a block away, hidden headlights, deep 
foam buckets in luxurious deep- 
pleated vinyl, and that great-looking 
dash with the readable dials? Not to 
mention an electric clock that really 
works, a racing gas cap, and handy 
door pockets for maps and things. 
Plus that combination of agility and 
comfort that’s hard to match. 


The car shown above is an R/T—in 
our new spring color, Charger Green 
Metallic. In Dodge lingo, R/T means 
you get a 440 Magnum V8, special 
rallye suspension, oversized police- 
type brakes, and your choice of shift- 
able three-speed automatic or four- 
on-the-floor, all at no extra cost. 
Which, all added up, means just about 
the greatest piece of machinery on 
four wheels. About the bumblebee 
stripes: Whether or not they go on 


It's your turn for 


your R/T is up to you. 

Options? Air conditioning, 8-track 
stereo-tape player, Auto Pilot speed 
control, window defogger—the 
works. But you'll still pay less for a 
car equipped the way you want be- 
cause more of the things you want 
are standard equipment. 

Satisfied witha250% salesincrease? 
Good heavens, sir! We haven't even 

warmed up yet. 


*Model year as ¢ 
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Good Scotch. 
+ Good Soda. 

® Good Ice. 
With two straws 
for watching 
summer 
sunsets by. 
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fact of its possession—served as a mo- 
rale booster for Biafra and its 8,500,000 
Ibo tribesmen, led by Lieut. Colonel 
Odumegwu Ojukwu. 

For months, Nigeria’s federal gov- 
ernment had been trying to take Port 
Harcourt, and getting nowhere. When 
it sent boats in from the southwest, 
they got lost in the mosquito-infested 
mangrove swamps. To seal off the south 
east, the Biafrans pumped a continuous 
stream of crude oil into the Bonny chan- 
nel and set it permanently ablaze. To 
guard against aerial attacks, they mount- 
ed heavy artillery atop the city’s tallest 
buildings, and drove barbed stakes into 
open fields as protection against para- 
troopers. They even put nozzles on oil 
pipelines, converting them into instant 
Nlamethrowers. As a result, the Nige 
rian forces were forced to take a pains 
takingly slow route overland from the 
eastern seaport of Calabar, lugging tons 
of military supplies and hundreds of 
cases of “Star”-brand lager beer 

Anti-Panic Squad. Early last week, 
they finally arrived within shelling dis 
tance of their target. Setting up head- 
quarters with his 105-mm.-howitzer bat- 
tery in a suburban Anglican churchyard, 
Colonel Benjamin Adekunle, head of 
Nigeria's 3rd Marine Commando Divi 
sion (“The Scorpions”), took full charge 
of the attack, code-naming his imme- 
diate area “Hell Sector,” the Port Har 
court airport “Iron Sector” and the 
main area of town “Hate Sector.” As 
federal howitzer, mortar and_ artillery 
shells began pounding the fringes of 
the city at three-minute intervals, young 
Ibo tribesmen dressed in clean white 
shirts and ties slapped “Anti-Panic 
Squad” signs on their cars and drove 
through the streets shouting for calm 
Unpersuaded, civilians scooped up their 
children and whatever possessions they 
could carry and—on foot, by bicycle 
or riding in ancient automobiles or 
mammy wagons—swarmed into. the 
main road leading to the northern town 
of Owerri, 45 miles away. Within a 
few hours after the shelling began, traf- 
fic was backed up 15 miles 

Chanting tribal war cries, the federal 
troops swept toward the city the next 
day, killing any [bos that they dis 
covered en route. As the troops seized 
the airport and moved into parts of the 
city, great, 1,000-ft. pillars of black 
smoke angled into the sky from pipe- 
lines and oil and gas wells set ablaze 
by the retreating Ibos. At week’s end, Bi- 
afran soldiers were still holding out in 
some sections of Port Harcourt, and 
the prospect was for long-drawn-out 
fighting. But the superior federal fire- 
power seemed certain to prevail even- 
tually, and then Port Harcourt would 
join the long string of Ibo ghost towns 
now occupied by the Lagos government. 

In Lagos, Major General Yakubu Go- 
won, leader of the federal government, 
emphasized that the Kampala peace 
talks were one thing, peace quite an- 
other. “My conscience is clear, as God 
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is my judge,” Gowon assured reporters. 
“Cease-fire? We Nigerians have really 
big hearts, but the peace talks have 
nothing to do with our military opera- 
tions. This operation will continue until 
Ojukwu has renounced all ideas of se- 
cession.” To the Nigerians, of course, 
the highest principle is at stake: the ter- 
ritorial integrity of their once proud 
nation, Africa’s most populous. Unfor- 
tunately, Nigeria is only partly a na- 
tion; it is, in fact, an arbitrary con- 
glomeration of hostile tribes. The Ibos 
are motivated by a principle, too: self- 
preservation. As the Oxford-educated 
Ojukwu told his people after the fall of 
Port Harcourt: “We shall all have to re- 
turn to our villages and homes, if nec- 
essary behind enemy lines, and torment 
and harass the federal troops at every 
turn; we are fighting this dreadful war 
not for conquest but survival.” 





TUCKER 
Image of the image. 


BERMUDA 


A Vote Against Racism 

At first glance, Bermuda and the Ba 
hamas might seem picture-postcard du- 
plicates, Both Caribbean resort islands 
have a heavy Negro majority and a pre- 
dominantly Negro party with the same 
initials (P.L.P.). Each also has a largely 
white- and business-dominated — party 
with the same initials (U.B.P.). But 
there, all coincidence ends. In the Ba- 
hamas, the predominantly white United 
Bahamian Party was decisively voted 
from power in elections held last vear 
In Bermuda, voters went to the polls 
last week and just as decisively re-elect 
ed their predominantly white United 
Bermuda Party, giving it a commanding 
majority of 30 seats in the island's 40- 
seat Assembly. 

Led by Hamilton Banker Sir Henry 
Tucker, the United Bermudians won 
on the strength of their solid, four-year 
record for expanding the island's tour- 


ism and prosperity and lowering its 
color bars—both socially and politically 
(Time, May 10), In last week's elec- 
tions, seven of the party’s 30 winning 
candidates were black, and Tucker is 
purposefully broadening party member- 
ship so that the proportion of black 
members will match the island’s Negro 
majority (63%). Without any other 
strong issue, the opposition Progressive 
Labor Party resorted to racism, cam- 
paigning on a platform of independence 
from white Britain, limits on white im- 
migration, and fiery attacks on the white 
United Bermudians. Last month, pre- 
election tensions and some bitter P.L.P. 
speeches had set off an ugly race riot 
in downtown Hamilton. It caused 
$1,000,000 in damage and forced the 
British Governor, Lord Martonmere, to 
impose a curfew and declare a state of 
emergency. That, clearly, was not the 
image most Bermudians had of them- 
selves or wanted for their island, whose 
principal industry ts tourism for con- 
tented tourists—and they said so at the 
polls 


HAITI 
No. 8 


With one of its two motors wheezing 
fitfully, the World War Il B-25 bomber 
flew high over Haiti's southeastern 
mountains, cut across the heart of Port- 
au-Prince, and dropped two homemade 
bombs near the presidential palace and 
two more on the capital’s Bowen Field 
Only one of the four exploded. Bank- 
ing to the north, the plane then headed 
to a clandestine base located somewhere 
outside Haiti, apparently loaded up with 
more bombs, and proceeded on to a 
small airstrip near Cap Haitien. There 
one and possibly two other larger planes 
had just landed with 20 well-armed 
men, probably trainees from secret 
camps in the Bahamas. Thus last week, 
for the eighth time in ten years, began 
another attempt by Haitian exiles to top- 
ple the brutal and corrupt government 
of Haitian Dictator Frangois ("Papa 
Doc”) Duvalier 

As always in the Uny tropical police 
state, official details of the raid—such 
as it Was—were soon clouded in confu- 
sion, contradiction and half-truths. But 
one thing was certain: the invaders, in 
their clumsy Way, meant business. Be 
fore word of the bombing reached the 
north, the commander of the Cap Hai- 
tien garrison drove out to the airport 
to investigate the landings and ran into 
a hail of bullets; he was seriously 
wounded and two aides with him were 
killed 

Meeting force with force, Duvalier 
rushed 200 troops into the north, 
blocked the main road to Cap Haitien, 
surrounded the airport and personally 
directed every operation and news re- 
lease from his corner office in the pal- 
ace, “We must bomb the enemy sys- 
tematically,” he instructed his com- 
mander by phone. Later, Duvalier rang 
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DUVALIER 
The clumsy v. the brutal. 


up Washington, where the Haitian am- 
bassador, Arthur Bonhomme, was hold- 
ing a press conference, and instructed 
the diplomat to inform the assembled re- 
porters that Papa's troops were “mop- 
ping up right now.” 

In the mop-up, several of the in- 
vaders were killed and eight were cap- 
tured. The others managed to escape 
into the countryside, either going into 
hiding or fleeing toward the Dominican 
border. On the one plane that did not 
get away, the B-25 that had bombed 
Port-au-Prince, the government claimed 
that it had found anti-Duvalier leaflets 
(“Down with crime! Down with mis- 
ery! Down with Duvalier!”), implicating 
New York's Haitian Coalition, a group 
of exiles bent on Duvalier’s overthrow 
To try to fix the blame, Duvalier had 
the eight prisoners flown to the capital 
and grilled them personally for eight 
hours. Then, wearing camouflage uni- 
forms with tags obscurely reading “Big 
Game! Styled by Broadway,” they were 
marched off—presumably to their ex- 
ecuuon. At week's end, Duvalier in- 
dignantly demanded a mecting of the 
U.N. Security Council to investigate 
this latest “armed aggression” against 
his dark fiefdom. 


RUSSIA 


Notes from the Underground 

Ever since the manuscript of Doctor 
Zhivago was smuggled out of the So- 
viet Union, some of Russia's best writ- 


ing has been published only in the 
West. Despite its liberalization since 
Stalin's death, Russia remains full of 


talented, frustrated authors who are de- 
nied an audience in their own country 
and hunger to be read. Publication 
abroad can lead straight to prison—as 
it did for Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli 
Daniel, who in 1966 were sentenced to 
seven- and five-year terms for allowing 
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their biting satirical novels to escape 
across the border 

Despite the risk for the authors, West- 
ern publishers go to considerable lengths 
to obtain Russian manuscripts. The lat- 
est literary contraband, Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s novel Cancer Ward, is at 
the very least a tribute to their com- 
petitive zeal. As of last week, it had 
already been printed in excerpts by two 
magazines, in full by one publisher, 
and was being readied for printing by 
at least two others—a wild maze of edi- 
tions even for the strange world of 
literary smuggling 

Bitter Dialogue. Solzhenitsyn's nov- 
el, set in the dark atmosphere of a ter- 
minal-cancer ward, explores the con- 
trasting lives of the patients—a soldier 
who was imprisoned for many years in 
a labor camp, a field geologist who was 
stricken in young manhood, an aging 
bureaucrat who improved his lot in life 
by informing on friends and neighbors. 
The physical malignancies of the 
doomed are used by the author to sym- 
bolize life in post-Stalin Russia, 

Like most of the underground writ- 
ing that finds its way out of the Soviet 
Union, the book has already circulated 


at home. Soviet intellectuals pass 
around unpublished manuscripts like 
chain letters, copy by hand or mim- 


cograph the manuscripts lent them. In 
the case of Cancer Ward, ironically, 
that chore was performed by the state 
publishing house, which set type and 
ran off proofs of the book while it was 
sull scheduled for official publication 
last December. At the last moment, gov- 
ernment censors balked at Solzhenit- 
syn’s bitter indictment. By that time, 
however, as Soviet Novelist Venyamin 
Kaverin revealed recently, “thousands” 
of galleys existed, and many sets “sold, 
it is said, for large sums.” 

One of them ended up at a single- 
story, soot-stained building on the in- 
dustrial outskirts of Frankfurt, West 
Germany. From the presses within has 
come in recent years an irregular, hand- 
set journal, Grani (Facets), containing 


some of the major finds of contem- 
porary Soviet letters. Among them: 
poems from Pasternak’s Doctor Zhi- 


vago in 1956, a year before the novel 
appeared in the West, and a transcript 
of the 1966 Sinyavsky-Daniel trial. Gra 
ni also printed excerpts from the now- 
famous memoirs of Eugenia Ginzburg, 
Journey into the Whirlwind (Time, Dec 
1, 1967), an account of life under Sta- 
linist terror 

Such manuscripts reach the hands 
of Grani Publisher Gleb Rar by a va- 
riety of well-planned means, including 
secret contacts arranged by Rar be 
tween Russian writers and Western vis- 
itors (one was British Lecturer Gerald 
Brooke, who is serving a five-year pris- 
on sentence for bringing in anti-Soviet 
propaganda). Rar says that he prints 
“only a fraction” of what he gets. Usu- 
ally, as in Cancer Ward, he publishes 
excerpts in Grani first and then a full 





text through Grani’s parent publishing 
house, Possev, which prints a variety 
of Russian-language fiction and nonfic- 
tion titles; much of its output is smug- 
gled back into Russia. 

Wispy Smuggler. Other copies of 
Cancer Ward have been brought out 
from Russia. Several chapters turned 
up in a Slovak literary journal called 
Bratislava, which, like many East Eu 
ropean Communist periodicals, is not 
heavily censored and thus provides an- 
other source for sharp-eyed Westerners. 
A completed copy of Cancer Ward 
turned up in Rome, where Publisher Al- 
berto Mondadori in March copyrighted 
a Russian-language edition that he says 
was brought to him unsolicited. He now 
has an Italian edition in print and claims 
worldwide rights to the book. In Brit- 
ain, a Man purporting to represent Sol- 
zhenitsyn delivered a manuscript to the 
Bodley Head publishers, who plan to 
issue it Aug. I. Eventually, the Soviets 
apparently got fed up with all the il- 
licit excitement about the book. Victor 
Louis, a Moscow-based journalist who 
has run such other errands for the Rus- 
Sian government as selling a copy of 
Svetlana Alliluyeva’s Twenty Letters to 
a Friend before its authorized publica- 
tion, delivered a manuscript to Lon- 
don's Flegon Press; its fate is still un- 
certain, 

Sull another copy of Cancer Ward 
went to Madame Helene Peltier-Za- 
moyska, the wispy Frenchwoman who 
spirited all the works of her old friends 
Sinyavsky and Daniel to the Polish ex- 
iles running Kultura magazine in Paris. 
As for Solzhenitsyn, rumored to be ail- 
ing from cancer himself, he has de- 
manded that everyone cancel foreign 
publication of his book—not so much 
to prevent Westerners from reading it, 
probably, as to deprive the Soviet cen- 
sors Of One more excuse for banning it 
at home 





“THINK OF THE ARTISTS, THE POETS, 
THE WRITERS IT TAKES TO MINE THIS STUFF’ 
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The Rare Rattlebug. 
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(Almost extinct at Avis.) 


This bug causes rattles in 
rent a cars. Which is | 
almost unheard of at Avis. 
Because when you rent 

one of our cars, we | 
give you a practically | 
new Plymouth every time. 

We’re winning 

the battle of the bugs. 


Avis tries harder. 











URSULA IN SENEGAL 
Lovely in a duster. 


It was like displaying Venus draped 
in sackcloth. Yet there was Ursula An- 
dress, 32, the smoky Swiss beauty of 
The Tenth Victim and Dr. No, all swad 
dled in an ankle-length car duster. And 


that about describes her latest flick, 
Southern Star, currently shooting in 
the wilds of Senegal. Ursula spends 


most of the movie jouncing around in 
a 1912 Rochet-Schneider trying to 
spring her fiancé (George Segal) from 
the local hoosegow where he’s been 
tossed by her dad as a suspected jewel 
thief. But voyeurs need not despair: 
hopefully, in Ursula’s next film it’s back 
to the undressed Andress 

To most pro football fans, Sonny 
Werblin, 58, president of the New York 
Jets, epitomized the American Football 
League; both were abristle with pio- 
neer spunk and freewheeling showman- 
ship. Werblin led the Great Money War 


against the entrenched N.F.L., shelled 
out more than $1,000,000 in) bonuses 
to sign first-class players, regularly 


topped the league in attendance. Now 
Sonny ts stepping out, will sell his 
23.4% of the Jets (estimated initial cost 
$200,000) to his four partners 
for a rumored $1,600,000, The trouble, 
complained Sonny, is that his partners 
want to share the show. Said Werblin 


silent 


“When it was a failure, nobody came 
around. But the moment a profit ap 
peared, we were suddenly running 


and everyone 
entertainment 


things by committee, 
knows you can’t run an 
enterprise by committee.” 

Tricked out in gaudy tribal trappings, 
Black Power Warrior Stokely Carmi- 
choel, 26, and Click-Singer Miriam 
Makeba, 36, celebrated their recent 
marriage al a reception held in Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., by Akili Daniell, Tanza- 
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STOKELY & MIRIAM 
Later for the honey. 


nian Ambassador to the U.N. Married 
secretly about a month ago in Wash 
ington, D.C., the couple canceled thetr 
plans for a mammoth reception be- 
cause of Dr. Martin Luther King’s as- 
sassination. Now the newlyweds have 
little time for honeymooning. Miriam 
went to South America for a month 
long concert tour; Stokely holed up in 
Washington and let the world know 
that Black Power machinations and 
marriage were not mutually exclusive 
pursuits. “My wife,” he said, “has al- 
ready been a freedom fighter.” 

For 30 years, his salon on Avenue 
George-V was the very citadel of haute 
couture, and Cristobal Balenciaga, 73, 
was its lofty priest. The son of a Basque 
fisherman, Balenciaga created a legend 


rich in grace and splendor; clegant 
women—the Duchess of Windsor, Bat 
bara Hutton, Queen Fabiola—cloaked 


themselves in the simple yet sumptuous 
designs that were his trademark. Thus 
the entire fashion world lost some of 
its sheen last week at the news that the 
House of Balenciaga ts closing. Some 
said he is simply bored; others claimed 
that his disdain for “commercialism” 
and contemporary styles had caused 
business to decline. Whatever the rea 
son, it does not diminish the loss. Said 
Coco Chanel: “The others are drafts- 
men or copyists, or they are in- 
spired people, even geniuses, but Ba- 
lerciaga alone is a couturier. He is the 
only one who can design, cut, put to 
gether and sew a gown entirely alone.” 


else 


Model Trenny Robb, 20, Chuck's sis 
ter, has a disarmingly disingenuous way 
about her. In an interview with Wom 
en’s Wear Daily, she asked how 
lorg her hair is. Replied Trenny sweet 
lv: “Down to my ’ 


was 


boobs 

The littlest Ford Continental. Ales- 
sandro Ford Uzielli, 18 months, wog 
gled into international view for the first 


time at Paris’ Orly Airport in the vel 
vety clutches of Mother Anne Ford 
Uzielli, 25, and Aunt Charlotte Ford 


Niarchos, 27. Tiny Alex roundly ig 
nored eager photographers, but perked 
up later at Grandma's Mme 
Sybil Billotte’s 14-room sub- 


house 
estate in 








ALEX & ANNE 
Little for a Continental. 


urban Senlis. The tyke and his doting 
entourage (including nanny, two body- 
guards and chauffeur) then motored to 
Brussels, where he and Auntie Char 
lotte hopped a plane to New York, the 
last leg of his jet-set journey 

Harvard President Nathan Pusey 
called it “as festive an occasion as we've 
had in a long time.’ Students poured 
into Harvard Square brandishing ban- 
ners proclaiming GROPIUS FOR PRES- 
IDENT and THERE'S HOPE WITH GROPI 
Orange, green and magenta Gropius 
buttons blossomed on lapels, and one 
admirer wrapped himself up in a flame- 
and-gold package as a “present to Mr. 
Gropius.” Harvard's favorite-son can- 
didate, Architect Walter Gropius, had 
just returned from an 8Sth-birthday vis 
it to his native Germany, and his disci 
ples in Cambridge were not to be out- 
done in their esteem. Said Gropius, 
touched: “This is the grand finale to 
two weeks of birthday parties.” 

Corporations in the business of keep 
ing the world well groomed have long 
been dying to tell youth-hungry 
sumers that their embrocations were 
preferred by Cary Grant, 64. for 
his priceless epidermis. Commercially, 
Grant was a natural. The last of the 
great matinee idols, he symbolized male 
impeceability and the kind of 
elegance everyone dreams of attaining 
But Cary wasn't having any—untl last 
week, when he agreed to join the board 
of directors of Rayette-Faberge. Grant, 
who will serve as a product and cor 
porate consultant, jumped into the fra 
grant fray because he sees cosmetics as 


con 


ageless 


a means of unifying the sexes. Says 
Cary: “Why should they try to sep- 
arate us so? We should all just smell 
well and enjoy ourselves more.” 
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-— [sitstupid to show the Rebel in 


It takes guts to show the body 
of our Rebel alongside the racy 
body of our Javelin. 

But that’s what the Rebel has 
—guts—the inner guts of a beauti- 
ful machine. 

The heck with fancy words. 
Let’s get down to fancy features 
in the Rebel that can save you 
money. 

It has Molybdenum-filled #1 
compression piston rings instead 
of ordinary chrome-filled rings. 
These expensive “Moly-Tops” 
help eliminate scuffing the cylin- 
der walls. 





MOY LANEY EL PRT IE? ce 
iat i 7s Ai a wit Roe oot tine: 


job 


Astime goes by, theycan save 
you the price of an expensive ring 


The guts of your Rebel’s elec- 
trical system is a transistorized 
voltage regulator. It is Solid State. 
No moving parts to break down 
and force you to shell out good 
money for big repair bills. 

Front shocks can go kaput 
because of road dirt, grime and 
stones. So we put a stone and dirt 
shieldon your Rebel’s front shocks. 
If you’ve paid for replacing shocks, 
you know how much it hurts. 
Our stone and dirt shield 





the same ad with the Javelin? 


could save you from this pain. 

The Rebel has a coil resistor 
system. That system gives you a 
hot spark for cold engine turnover. 
Could save you money for re- 
charging, or the price of a new 
battery. 

Loose body bolts cost money 
to have tightened, so we welded 
the Rebel’s body and frame to- 
gether in one unit, just like a tank 
is welded together. 

The Rebel has no body bolts 
to rattle loose and drive you nuts 
with rattling noise. 

According to the 1968 Auto- 


motive News, Roominess Index, 
Rebel has more people room than 
any Car in its price class. 

So the Rebel is a good family 
car for a man with a wife and 
kids who never travel light. 

When all is said and done, 
the only thing the Rebel lacks is 
sex appeal. 

But let’s face it. 

It’s a family car. 


American Motors 


Ambassador - Rebel - Rambler American - Javelin - And the new AMX 
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SCIENCE 
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WEAPONS 


Taking the Night from Charlie 

The faint moonlight barely penetrated 
the foliage as 15 U.S. infantrymen 
groped through black Vietnamese jun- 
gle near Lai Khe. But the night hid 
few secrets from 2nd Lieut. Robert 
Hibbs, 25, of Cedar Falls, Iowa. Al- 
though his own patrol was all but in- 
visible in the dark, he had no trouble 
spotting the Viet Cong company ap- 
proaching on his flank. Before he could 
withdraw, he picked up another group 
of V.C. moving in on him, Caught be- 
tween two larger enemy forces, Hibbs 
ordered his men to fire a few rounds 


NGER MC CARE 





VIEW THROUGH ARMY'S STARLIGHT SCOPE 
Whatever nature provides is enough. 


at the second Communist unit. Its gun- 
ners returned the fire, though they ob- 
viously could not see their targets, and 
the first V.C. company, convinced that 
it was under attack, also opened up— 
right at its buddies. 

That jungle firefight took place more 
than two years ago, but it is still re- 
membered as one of the first successful 
combat tests of the “starlight scope” 
one of the prying electronic gadgets 
developed by the Defense Department 
“to take the night away from Charlie.” 
Lieut. Hibbs was well briefed on the 
scope’s importance; though mortally 
wounded, he smashed it against a tree 
rather than let it fall into the hands of 
the enemy. He won a posthumous Med- 
al of Honor for his performance on 
that night patrol. Since then, thousands 
of starlight scopes have been shipped 
to Viet Nam; jungle-wise infantrymen 
are so impressed by their versatility 
that they use almost any G.I. dodge to 
pick up extra scopes for their outfits. 

Last week the Army finally revealed 
some of the technical wizardry that 
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makes the scopes work. Unlike the 
World War II infantry sniper-scope that 
illuminated its target with an infra-red 
beam, the starlight scope needs no light 
of its own. Thus it is undetectable by 
enemy sensors. It uses only natural light, 
no matter how dim—moonlight, star- 
light, even the faint luminescence of 
decaying jungle foliage. Capable of am- 
plifying light up to 40,000 times, it 
literally treats the darkest night as day. 

Heart of the starlight scope is its 
image-intensifier tube, a sturdy combi- 
nation of the home TV screen and 
miniaturized space-age electronics. Fo- 
cused sharply by the scope’s front lens, 
the slightest flickers of light are direct- 
ed against a chemical film, causing it 
to discharge electrons. Boosted along 
by a 15,000-volt electrostatic field, those 
electrons smack into a phosphor-coated 
screen whose light then jars loose still 
another flock of electrons, The process 





is repeated three times, and the high- 
voltage electron acceleration, or ener- 
gy buildup, produces a_ progressively 
brighter image. Besides the light, the 
only other power source is a tiny built- 
in battery for the electric field. 

Despite the starlight scope’s relative 
simplicity, the Army’s Night Vision 
Laboratory at Fort Belvoir, Va., had to 
spend countless hours and $20 million 
on the design before it was ready for 
production. One particularly nagging 
problem was the difficulty of transmit- 
ting the image from one stage to the 
next without excessive distortion or loss 
of light. Army researchers, under Elec- 
trical Engineer Robert S. Wiseman, 
known as “Mr. Night Vision” to his col- 
leagues, overcame that hurdle by using 
fiber optics. These unusual lenses are 
made up of bundles of extremely thin 
glass fibers, each of which transmits 
light by bouncing it from wall to wall 
down the length of the fiber. With their 
glass-fiber lenses, the Fort Belvoir team 
not only kept the light in a straight 
line but prevented wasteful leakage out 
of the system. 

To keep starlight scopes from poten- 
tial enemies and dedicated Peeping 
Toms, the Pentagon has so far restrict- 
ed private sales. But eventually the 


scopes may be adapted for civilian pur- 
poses. Astronomers have already used 
similar devices to increase the power 
of their telescopes. With the technology 
now largely declassified, demand may 
build up among police, underwater ex- 
plorers and airline pilots—anyone, in 
fact, who has a legitimate reason for 
wanting to see in the dark. 


ASTRONOMY 
Puzzling Pulsars 
The more that astronomers learn 


about pulsars, the still-to-be-identified 
bodies that are sending strange beeping 
signals from the Milky Way, the more 
difficult to identify the pulsars become. 
Last week, at a Manhattan gathering 
of the growing group of pulsar special- 
ists, scientists from the Kitt Peak Na- 
tional Observatory in Arizona and the 
Lick Observatory in California disclosed 
that Pulsar I not only sends out high-fre- 
quency radio signals every 1.3 seconds, 
but also gives off light flashes just about 


half as often. The conferees were be- 
ginning to ponder this new information 
when a tardy University of California 
astronomer, David Cudaback, - still 
bleary-eyed from long nights at the Lick 
Observatory, arrived with word that the 
light flashes are inexplicably irregular: 
they speed up or slow down by as 
much as 10%. 

What does it all mean? The confus- 
ing combination of light and radio puls- 
es has persuaded most astronomers that 
pulsars are not white dwarfs (small, 
dying stars). And although British pul- 
sar discoverers initially nicknamed them 
LGM (little green men), most astron- 
omers have now given up the idea that 
the four known pulsars might some- 
how be powerful electronic beacons 
from a super civilization in distant 
space. Still in the running is the notion 
that they may be neutron stars: tiny bod- 
ies of densely packed neutrons, which 
are atomic particles having no elec- 
trical charge. The only thing that seems 
reasonably certain is that the pulsars 
are not much larger than Earth and 
are 50 to 400 light-years away. Says As- 
trophysicist A.G.W. Cameron of Ye- 
shiva University, the conference chair- 
man: “It’s going to be a damn hard job 
to make any theory fill the bill.” 
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STUDENTS 


Crisis after Calm 

For a time, calm seemed to be re- 
turning to Columbia University. Last 
week, though, the troubled Morningside 
Heights campus was shaken by another 
ugly, brutal pitched battle between stu- 
dents and police—providing a clear in 
dication that the university’s problems 
are far from over 

Until the night of bloodshed, the uni- 
versity seemed to be on the road to 
recovery. Faculty and administrators 
were getting down to the first serious 
talks about reform, and when student 
rebels occupied a university-owned tene 
ment on Morningside Heights to pro 
test conditions in the building, police 
managed to break up that demonstration 
without ruffling a collar 

Defiance Duplication. Later in the 
week, though, the university announced 
the suspension of four S.D.S. leaders, 
including its chairman, Mark Rudd. In 
protest, Rudd and a band of his faith 
ful followers then seized Hamilton Hall, 
the main classroom building of Colum 
bia’s undergraduate college. The dem 
onstrators threw up barricades, appar- 
ently trying to duplicate last month’s 
five-day defiance of the administration 

rhis time, university officials present- 
ed the dissidents with two alternatives 
vacate the building or be suspended 
About half of the revolutionaries 
marched outside; the rest, including 
Rudd, stayed on and were later taken 
into custody by police who moved in 


through underground tunnels. Rudd 





BARRICADES AT COLUMBIA 
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himself was arrested by a long-haired 
plainclothesman who, passing as a pro- 
tester, had mingled with the students 
and won their confidence 

As news of the arrests spread across 
campus, other students began jeering at 
police, tearing bricks from sidewalks to 
hurl through windows, and constructing 
barricades at campus entrances. Fires 
Were lit in two academic buildings; in 
one, the unpublished research papers 
of an unpopular professor were used 
as kindling to feed the flames 

At Low Library, hooligans shattered 
windows in the office of President Kirk, 
who finally gave the order for police to 
clear the campus. When a_ brick 
slammed into the face of a patrolman, 
1,000 outraged police charged through 
the crowd, swinging night sticks and 
chasing students up the stairs of their 
dormitories. By the time an uneasy 
peace was restored, 68 people—includ 
ing 17 policemen—had been injured, 
and 177 persons were under arrest 

Exquisite Timing. In the aftermath, 
it was evident that the police, though 
certainly provoked, had once again 
cracked plenty of heads with unnec- 
essary roughness. The university admin- 
istration had displayed its customary 
exquisite sense of poor timing in sus 
pending Rudd and the S.D.S. leaders 
during a period of relative calm and 
then heightening tension by ordering a 
full-scale clearing of the entire campus 

But it was equally clear that Colum- 
bia’s academic rebels are so concerned 
with the failures of an intransigent 
system that they themselves are in- 
transigently determined to prevent the 
restoration at any cost, 
“The events of Tuesday night,” said 
Columbia Provost) David Truman, 
“brought home to a lot of faculty and stu- 
dents just what we're up against with 


university's 


STUDENT BEING ARRESTED 
Overbold to say the worst is past. 





the hard core of the demonstrators.” 
The man most intent upon keeping 
the pressure on Columbia remains Mark 
Rudd; despite his suspension, he has 
vowed to carry on the students’ strike 
through the summer and into the fall 
The day after his suspension, he was 
back haranguing students, released on 
$2,500 bail posted by his father, a real- 
tor in Maplewood, N.J. Though they 
dispute his tactics, Rudd’s parents have 
supported his ambitions. “My son, the 
revolutionary,” says his mother proudly 
“I was a member of the depressed gen- 
eration and my greatest concern has 
always been making a living,” says his 
father. “We're glad Mark has time to 
spend on activities like politics.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Trouble for Decentralization 

Decentralization is the latest battle 
cry in public education. The concept 
has been widely heralded as a cure for 
the ills of the New York City school sys- 
tem, which—like many big metropolitan 
systems—is cumbersome and plagued 
by bureaucracy. In November, an ad- 
visory panel headed by Ford Founda- 
tion President McGeorge Bundy pro- 
posed that New York be divided into 
as many as 60 semiautonomous  dis- 
tricts with their own parent-dominated 
policy boards. Such local control, the 
panel argued, would make the schools 
more responsible to the needs of the 
community, it would also keep parents 
from blaming the city’s board of ed 
ucation, a remote central power, for 
everything that goes wrong. The plan 
was enthusiastically endorsed by May- 
or John Lindsay, who presented it to 
the legislature 

Last week, though, state legislators 
postponed any serious consideration of 
the plan for at least a year. And in the 
heavily Negro Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
section of Brooklyn, a pilot project de- 
signed to test decentralization ran into 
serious trouble, The case suggested that, 
if ill-defined and badly administered, 
the cure might be as bad as the ailment 

Quarrels Over Responsibility. With 
the approval of the city’s board of ed 
ucation and the help of a $59,000 plan 
ning grant from the Ford Foundation, 
the Ocean Hill-Brownsville experiment 
Local parents 


elected a committee to run the eight 


was set up last summer 


schools in the project and were given 
power to. select principals, allocate 
funds, and set educational goals and 
standards. The city board of education 
supposedly retained only the supervisory 
authority, but from the start, there were 
quarrels over divisions of responsibility 
School-board officers feared that the 
committee had been taken over by Black 
Power advocates. White teachers balked 
at accepting the local group’s authority 
and refused to attend meetings. The 
committce’s appointment of four prin 
cipals, who were chosen without regard 
to civil service rankings, was struck 
down by the state Supreme Court. By 
late spring, 70 teachers and 18 assis- 
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SHANKER & McCOY 
The cure could be as bad as the ailment, 


tant’ principals, all white, had applied 
for transfers out of the district. 

This month, Rhody McCoy, admin- 
istrator of the project, attempted to 
transfer 13 teachers and six supervisors 
out of the schools. His only explana- 
tion for this action was that the educa- 
tors had tried to “sabotage” the experi- 
ment and had “lost the confidence of 


the community.” School Superinten- 
dent Bernard E. Donovan at once or- 
dered them back to class. When they 


tried to return, angry parents blocked 
their way. Most of Brownsville’s 9,000 
students then boycotted classes, turning 
instead to makeshift “freedom schools” 
organized by parents’ organizations. 

Second Thoughts. Meanwhile, the 
state legislature was having some sec- 
ond thoughts about decentralization. 
The state senate in Albany rejected the 
mayor's original proposal and began to 
consider a number of compromise plans 
that would bring neighborhood control 
of the schools on a gradual basis. In 
the wake of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
protests, the United Federation of 
Teachers entered the fray, led by its ag- 
gressive president, Albert Shanker, who 
was jailed for 15 days last winter after 
leading his union through a three-week 
citywide strike. At the state capitol, 
500 lobbying teachers jammed the cor 
ridors. They argued that decentraliza 
tion would in effect be turning the 
schools over to demagogues, warned 
that numerous lay boards might in- 
tensify latent racial and political con 
flicts in the city and give parents, rath- 
er than professionals, the right to dic- 
tate curriculums. “We don’t like little 
districts,” said Shanker, “Little districts 
can be taken over by little Hitlers.” 

At weck’s end the state senate agreed 
to a modest and largely meaningless 
proposal, allowing Mayor Lindsay to ap- 
point four new members to the nine- 
man board of education—the four being 
in favor of decentralization. The board 
was then enjoined to produce a new 
plan for consideration by the legisla- 
ture next year. 
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THE LAW 
Si 


LIBEL 
Ginzburg Loses Again 


“Did you seek to create a false im- 
pression of Senator Goldwater? Did 
you knowingly try to defame him? Did 
you knowingly say anything false about 
him?” 

Time and again, in response to such 
questions from defense attorneys, Pub- 
lisher Ralph Ginzburg and Editor War- 
ren Boroson, of the now defunct mag- 
azine Fact, replied with an unqualified 
no. Both men insisted that their 1964 ar- 
ticle depicting Barry Goldwater as a 
Paranoiac, a latent homosexual and a 
latter-day Hitler, was simply fair com- 
ment on a presidential candidate's fit- 
ness for office (Time, May 17). It was 
of no importance, they claimed, that 
only 20% of the psychiatrists they 
polled had even bothered to answer 
their admittedly loaded questionnaire. 
Nor did it matter that more than half 
of those who did answer disagreed with 
the diagnosis Fact published. Moreover, 
Ginzburg and Boroson did not think it 
wrong to alter some of the doctors’ 
Statements. “I thought it was eminently 
fair editing,” said Ginzburg. 

The jury disagreed. Apparently con- 
vinced that Ginzburg had demonstrated 
both malice and a reckless disregard 
for the truth, it awarded Barry $50,000 
In punitive damages from the maga- 
zine, $25,000 in punitive damages from 
Ginzburg—and $1 in token compensa- 
tory damages from Fact, Ginzburg and 
Boroson. 

Ginzburg was unchastened Prepared 
with two press releases, one for a ver- 
dict in his favor, one for the verdict 
that the jury delivered, he immediately 
announced his intention to appeal 
Whether he eventually wins or loses, 
one thing is certain: few individuals 
have been as influential as Ralph Ginz- 
burg in pushing the courts toward a 
refinement of legal definitions. 

Motive & Malice. Ginzburg began 
that process with the publication of a 
magazine called Eros and the sale of a 
book called The Housewife's Handbook 
on Selective Promiscuity. Decisions al- 
ready in the law books told him that 
his products could only be proscribed 
if they had no redeeming social value— 
and he seemed to be challenging the 
Government to prove they did not. The 
Supreme Court answered the challenge 
by surprising Ginzburg with a new rule 
his methods of advertising and distri 
bution, said the court, made him guilty 
of peddling pornography. It upheld a 
five-year prison sentence, which Ginz 
burg is still trying to get reduced 

his time it is his motivation that is 
In question. It is not easy to prove libel 
to the satisfaction of higher courts when 
public figures are involved. To make a 
charge of libel stick, the Supreme Court 
has held, “there must be sufficient evi- 
dence to permit the conclusion that the 


defendant in fact entertained serious 





doubts as to the truth of his publica- 
tion.” If he did, he was guilty of reck- 
lessness and malice, and. as a result. 
libel. Ginzburg may yet persuade an ap- 
peals court that he was neither reckless 
nor malicious. 


SUPREME COURT 
Vote to Repeal 


By the time the Administration’s anti 
crime bill passed the Senate last week, 
it had grown and changed mightily. 
For one thing, the Senators had added 
a measure that would permit court-or 
dered wiretapping by federal and state 
authorities investigating almost any se- 
rious crime; federal authorities would 
not need a court order in emergency sit- 
uations involving national security or 
organized crime. The legislators also au- 
thorized a ban on the mail-order sale 
of handguns, as well as $100 million in 
federal funds for local law enforcement 
And, as many civil libertarians feared. 
the Senators voted to repeal some Su 
preme Court rulings they considered 
were hampering the police. 

Comment on recent court rulings 
added considerable heat to the debate 
Arkansas’ John McClellan, his voice 
hoarse and quaking, asked: “Do you 
favor a continuation of rulings that 
Push the spiral of crime upward and up- 
ward? We had better quit trying to 
find alibis and excuses as to why the 
law cannot be enforced and get down 
to enforcing it.” In one remarkable bit 
of rhetoric, Louisiana’s Russell | ong ex- 
plained why American Bar Association 
lawyers opposed the attempt to curb 
the court. “They have a vested interest 
in crime,” said Long. “Why should they 
give up the tools that liberate all the 
guilty criminals? They make money out 
of that.” Despite such emotionalism— 
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GINZBURG & WIFE LEAVING COURT 
Reckless disregard. 
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HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Ceachers: 


Discover the TIME Education Program 
An invaluable classroom service pre- 
pared to meet changing teaching needs. 
The new weekly Teachers’ Guide to 


TIME—the maps and guides, the test- 
ing program and extras—serve as per 
manent reference or timely background 
to present curriculums. TIME, together 
with the teaching aids, provides edu- 
cators with a comprehensive and stimu 
lating program designed to bring today's 
world into focus in the classroom. For 
more information write: TIME Education 
Program, 540 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, |i|. 60611. 











Make excellent decorations for home, office or schools. 
Rep-oduced in limited editions, some of these posters 
are extremely crore. Over 500 listed in catalogue 
showing political and sociol history of the US until 
1900. Send 25¢ for complete catalogue to: 


PIONEER HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. T Herriman, Tennessee 37748 
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POSTERS OF THE PAST 


or perhaps because of it—three anti- 
court measures carried. 

Specifically, in federal cases the Sen- 
ators struck down the court's Miranda 
requirement that arrested suspects be 
told of their rights to silence and legal 
counsel. Down, too, went the ruling 
that such suspects have the right to 
have a lawyer present at line-ups. The 
Senators also voided the court's hold- 
ing that confessions may not be used if 
obtained during an unreasonable delay 
between arrest and arraignment. Such 
attacks on the court are not yet as- 
sured, however. The bill must now go 
to a Senate-House conference commit 
tee chaired by New York Representative 
Emanuel Celler, and Celler last week in- 
sisted that he would rather see the whole 
bill die than let the anti-court amend 
ments survive. 


Standard for States 


Trial by jury. The very phrase is so 
much a part of the American pattern 
that it hardly seems open to question, 
Indeed, the Sixth Amendment guar- 
antees that right to an accused in fed- 
eral court. Yet in a dozen states the 
defendant is left to the mercy of a 
judge in cases where there would be 
no question of his right to a federal 
jury. Last week the Supreme Court 
brought those states into line. 

The court's decision involved a Ne- 
gro named Gary Duncan, a small fer- 
ryboat captain in New Orleans who 
was charged with simple assault after 
he got into an argument with four white 
teen-agers. Though two Negro witnesses 
testified that Duncan had merely 
touched one of the whites, the whites 
were unanimous in their contention that 
he had slapped one of the men on the 
elbow. Duncan asked for a jury trial, 
which the Louisiana constitution re- 
quires in cases that may involve capital 
punishment or imprisonment at hard 
labor. Since he faced a maximum of 
two years without hard labor and a 
$300 fine, Duncan did not get a jury. 
The judge found him guilty, sentenced 
him to 60 days and fined him $150. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court, 
Duncan's lawyers argued that a jury 
trial is an integral part of “due process 
of law,” which is guaranteed in the 
states by the 14th Amendment. The due- 
process clause has been frequently used 
to extend other parts of the federal Bill 
of Rights to the states, and a 7-to-2 ma- 
jority of the court agreed that it also 
covers jury trials. 

Dissenting, as he so often has from 
extensions of Bill of Rights guarantees, 
Justice John Harlan repeated his feel- 
ing that due process “requires only that 
criminal trials be fundamentally fair.” 
Since it cannot “be demonstrated that 
trial by jury is the only fair means,” Jus- 
tice Harlan would have upheld the con- 
viction. But fairness was not the piv- 
otal factor to Justice Byron White, who 
wrote for the majority. To him, the 
jury trial is so “fundamental to the 
American scheme of justice” that every 


citizen is entitled to it in “serious” crimi- 
nal cases, whether or not another trial 
method might also have been fair. The 
court did not specify what it meant by 
“serious.” But it implied that a max- 
imum sentence of six months might 
well be the dividing line. 


Clearing the Docket 


With its current term drawing to a 
close. the court was busy last week 
clearing the docket: 

White Will. The Justices refused to 
stop integration of Philadelphia's Gi- 
rard College. Really a prep school, the 
institution was set up in 1848 for “poor, 
white male orphans,” by the will of Co- 
lonial Entrepreneur Stephen Girard, 
The N.A.A.C.P. has been trying to break 
the will since 1954. When the Supreme 
Court held that Negroes should be ad- 
mitted because the school was being 
run by publicly appointed trustees, the 
state’s orphan’s court simply appointed 
private trustees and the whole case had 
to be fought over again. Last week's ac- 
tion left standing a lower court finding 
that the state, through the orphan’s 
court, was still involved in discrimina- 
tion. The day after the decision, Trust- 
ee President John Diemand announced 
that the school will move to admit 
Negro orphans “as soon as possible,” 
perhaps by next fall. 

Habeas Corpus. When James Ca- 
rafas’ five-year sentence for burglary 
and grand larceny ended, his freedom 
seemed to finish off his federal habeas 
corpus petition calling on state authori- 
ties to show that they were legally “hold- 
ing his body.” But a unanimous court 
was impressed by the continuing “dis- 
abilities or burdens” that may result 
from a criminal conviction—loss of the 
right to vote, for instance, or the right 
to serve on a jury. As a result, Carafas 
still has a right to press his petition 
and hence to try to prove that he was 
improperly imprisoned, The court em- 
phasized, however, that a_ petitioner 
must still be in custody when he begins 
such a proceeding. 

Unprivate Property. In Logan Val- 
ley Shopping Center near Altoona, Pa., 
union members picketing a nonunion 
store were barred from the parking lot. 
Phat seemed legal enough, since the lot 
was private property, But, said the Su- 
preme Court, in some circumstances 
the public cannot be barred from pri- 
vate property. Keeping the picketers 
out violated the First Amendment's 
guarantee of free expression. “Because 
the shopping center serves as the com- 
munity business block” and is open to 
the public, Justice Thurgood Marshall 
argued, the center is practically public 
property as far as the First Amend- 
ment is concerned. Justice Hugo Black 
was outspokenly annoyed with the 6-to- 
3 opinion. “Whether this court likes it 
or not.” he chided, “the Constitution 
recognizes and supports the concept of 
private property, This means to me that 
there is no right to picket on the pri- 
vate premises of another.” 
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TELEVISION 





AWARDS 


Clio: Muse of the Minimovies 

Last week, with all the poise of a 
bandy-legged ballerina, the annual TV 
Emmy Awards program skipped out be- 
fore the cameras, tripped over its cue 
cards and fell flat on its face. But that 
was just for show. Actually, the awards 
for the best entertainment on TV last 
year came three days later at Man- 
hattan’s Philharmonic Hall. It was called 
the American TV and Radio Commer- 
cials Festival. 

While 1,500 tuxedoed admen from 
the U.S. and 20 foreign countries ap- 
plauded long and lustily and the or- 
chestra played a medley of jingles, foot- 
high gold statues of Clio* were award 
ed for best ads in an astonishing va 
ricty of categories, among them 
dentrifices, men’s toiletries, and confec- 
tions and snacks. This show of pomp 
for commercials was not wholly ab- 
surd, These days, commercials provide 
IV with some of its finest and funniest 
minutes—and 30, 20 and 10 of its clev 
seconds. The best of them are 
really minimovies, and by most accept 
ed criteria—acting, directing, music and 
cinematography— they are every bit as 
good as and often better than anything 
Hollywood grinds out for TV 

Fast, Fast, Fast. Clios for best per- 
formance and best transportation spot 
were won by Actor Lou Jacobi and 
Hertz Rent A Car for a witty vignette 
showing Jacobi as a dog-tired business 
man dragging into a hotel room behind 
a babbling bellboy. Pan Am’s “Makes 
the Going Great” was judged the best 
original jingle; Xerox won in the office 


erest 


equipment category with a spot show 
The Greek muse of history, whose job it 
was “to make known, to celebrate, to report 


to glorify 





Ing un executive aging a century oF 
two while waiting for a copy of a let- 
ter to be 


In the 


typed 

iutomobile category, Volks- 
wagen stole the show from five other 
finalists with a droll, lighthearted dra 
ma in which two neighbors roll up to 
their adjacent houses with new 
Mr. Krempler with a VW, Mr 
with an American model. Krempler pro- 
ceeds to usher in a safari of delivery- 
men with new appliances bought with 
the money that he saved by purchasing 
the lower-priced bug. “Now Mr. Jones 
is faced with the age-old problem,” says 
“keeping up with the 


cars, 
Jones 


the voiceover, 
Kremplers.” 

Excedrin won three Clios for its cat- 
alogue of headaches, Example: Head- 
ache No. 39, “The Shoe Store” 

Clerk: Well, now, as I read this, this 
isa 7-D 

Lady: Well, that must be the 
somebody else's foot, not mine. I've al 
ways had a 4-AAA. 

Clerk: Well, it's growing on the end 
of your leg—it must be your foot 

Announcer (as clerk reaches for a 
bottle of Excedrin): Life is full of 
Excedrin headaches. 

If nothing else, the Excedrin spots 
are guaranteed to bring fast, fast, fast re 
lief from those dreary programs that 
keep interrupting the commercials 


PROGRAMMING 
What's My Sign? 


The opium of the people nowadays 
seems to be astrology. Just about every 
U.S. newspaper and women’s magazine 
runs a horoscope column, so eventually 
the zodiac bound to over 
the TN WPIX-TY 
first to capitalize on the astral preoccu 
pation when it began inserting horo 
scopes into station breaks last January 


was cloud 


screen became the 


EXCEDRIN’S HEADACHE NO. 39 


Some of its finest minutes 
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That feature became so popular that 
WPIX hired Harper's Bazaar Horoscop- 
er Xavora Pove to turn out a weekly 30- 
minute series. Miss Pove, an astrology 
devotee since her days at Sandusky 
High in Ohio (where she was known as 
Rosemary Schultz), devised Guess My 
Sign this spring. It was an instant hit, 
and, for better or worse, the show is al- 
most sure to be syndicated nationally 
The format is similar to What's My 


Line? and all the other TV guessing 
games. A panel of four zodiac buffs 


query a celebrity guest on his personal 


traits and then try to divine the ele- 
ment and sign under which he was 
born.” Panelists are on their honor to 


disqualify themselves if they know the 
birth date of a guest. The questions 
run from “Do you like money?” to 
“What one thing would you change 
about your husband?” The answers are 
generally guarded. Asked to describe 
themselves in a word or two, Guests 
Ed Sullivan and Jack Benny coyly haz- 
arded “nice."’ After the first couple of 
shows, Johnny Carson, whose wife 
Joanne is a regular panelist, suggested 
that she make the questioning less nice 
and more pungent. 

The advice has not helped much. 
One does not have to be an astrologi- 
cal authority to be correct 25% of the 
time when the choices are among only 
four elements. And once the element ts 
established, the panels should bat at 
least .333 in guessing the sign. Yet 
often as not, particularly with the ele- 
ments, all the panelists have guessed 


wrong. They missed Jack Benny (Air), 
Robert Goulet (Fire), Carol Lawrence 
(Earth), and Ed Sullivan's wife Sylvia 


(Fire). But all the experts did guess Sul- 
livan’s element last week. He is Air 
So is the show 








The calendar is divided into four element 
periods—k Earth, Air and Water. Each pe 
riod is subdivided into three signs for a total 


of twelve 


JACOBI FOR HERTZ 


and 30, 20 and 10 seconds, 
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1788 
Graceful in pencil, dummy in paint. 


DRAWING 


Best from the Least 
To jaded Rome's courtiers, cardinals 


WEST'S “STUDY FOR CRUCIFIXION 


and contesse, Benjamin West 
seemed the essence of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau’s “natural man.” The hand- 
some innkeeper's son had come in 1760 
from the wilds of Pennsylvania to study 
painting, and he charmed with tales of 
how he had learned to mix pigments 
from the Indians, how he had made 
brushes from the hair of the family 
cat. Shown the Apollo Belvedere, he ex 
claimed, to their delight! “My God, 
how like a Mohawk warrior!” 

Alas, the style that West developed 


in Rome and later brought to England 


young 


was anything but natural. He experi 
mented with pompous neoclassicism, 
then bombastic religious allegory. He pi- 


oneered in introducing elements of re- 
alism into his heavy historical tableaux, 


won riches and renown, was clected 
president of the Royal Academy. But 
to Byron, he was 


the dotard West 
Lurope’s worst daub, poor England's 
best 

History has tended to side with By 
ron. Nonetheless, buried beneath West's 
studied claptrap lurks considerable na- 
tive talent. This gift shines forth in an 
exhibit of 36 rarely seen drawings, many 
of them owned until recently by de- 
scendants of the painter in England, 
now at Manhattan's Bernard Black Gal- 
lery. Since the drawings are mostly 
landscapes or sketches for larger com- 
positions, the gallery placed them, wher- 
ever possible, next to a photocopy of 
the finished work. The demonstration 
is plain: as West's ideas progressed from 
initial draft to finished sketch to final 
oil, faces froze, bodies puffed out, The 
muscular athlete in the tnitial sketch be- 
comes, on canvas, a wooden Greek sol- 
dier. In almost every case, West was at 
his best when he stuck to his least, 
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ART 





PAINTING 


Prairie Prados 

Texans have a special relish for the 
Spanish flavor of their past. To their de- 
light, this vear the sentiment ts being 
reciprocated by the loan to San An 
tonio’s HemisFair of 13°) masterpieces 
from Spain. The heavily guarded col 
estimated to be worth $10 mil 
includes outstanding works by 
Goya, Velasquez, Murillo, Zurbaran and 
El Greco (see pages). It not onls 
represents the pick of the Prado, but 
also includes paintings from other Span 
The exhibit is designed 
to tie in with the fair’s theme, “The Con 
Nuence of Civilizations,” by demonstrat 
ing that Spanish culture ts tself a con 
fluence of influences: Latin, Visigoth 
und Moorish. Even more pertinent ts a 
1767 map showing the New World's 
Spanish dominions, with San Antonio 
de Bejar clearly marked 

Fairgoers who stand tn awe before 
El Greco's gently swashbuckling Saint 
Bartholomew or his voluptuously spir 
itual Holy Family have double reason 
to be grateful. The government has an- 
nounced that this is the last time such 
masterpieces will be sent out of the 
country. But when Spain’s paintings re- 
turn home rext October after the clos- 
ing of HemisFair, Texans will not be 
totally bereft. They can feast their eyes 
at the Virginia Meadows Museum at 
Southern Methodist University in Dal- 
las, where a group of Spanish paint 
ings is being built up by Algur Hurtle 
Meadows, the Dallas oil millionaire 
Badly burned when he bought a group 
of post-impressionists from two fly-by- 


lection 
hon, 


color 


ish museums 


night dealers only to find that they 
were largely fakes (TIME, May 19, 
1967), Meadows has since purchased 
some $3,500,000 worth of paintings. 


Manhattan's Wil- 


order to 


most of them from 


denstein Galleries in guaran 


VIRGINIA MEADOWS MUSEUM 


tee his prairie Prado some indisputable 
old) masters 

“We don't envision a large collec- 
tion,” explains S.M.U. Director Wil- 
liam Jordan, “but rather one of the 
best.’ S.M.U. has already acquired 
fine engravings, a distin 
guished Velasquez portrait; other works 
by artists ranging from Zurbaran to 
Miro. The loveliest of the lot is Mu- 
rillo’s: landscape showing Jacob with 
Laban's flocks (see overleaf). As 
the tale is Laban, 
Jacob he 
would be paid for tending them with 
ary lambs born spotted or speckled, 
and Jacob's method of inducing speck 
led progeny was to lay peeled branches 


some Gova 


rf olor 
related in Genesis, 


who owned the sheep, told 


betore their eyes. The Bible says it 
worked 
THE GALLERIES 
The New New Criticism 
More than one newcomer to Man 
hattan’s giddy gallery-go-round _ finds 
himself both bedazzled and befoozled. 


Should he wander into Manhattan's 
Frumkin Gallery this week, he will find 
a partner in bemusement. Hung by two 
wires from the ceiling is a large ply- 
wood artist's palette, smeared with paint 
and with a paintbrush affixed to it. On 
the palette, in black plastic letters, ts 
the question: “What's It All Mean?” 

The wry questioner is William Thom 
as Wiley, 30, a graduate of San Fran 
cisco’s cheerfully ticky-tacky school of 
funk art. For the past eight months, 
Wiley has been surveying the cool, hip 
New York City art scene, and the show 
at the Frumkin Gallery reflects his con- 
clusions. Wiley finds himself impressed 
with “how important art is here, how it 
fits into New York culture.” At the 
sume time, he is irked by its high se 
riousness and the pretentious critical 


debates that rage about each new fad 





Double reason to be grateful. 
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SPANISH ELOQUENCE IN TEXAS 
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EL GRECO'S “SAINT BARTHOLOMEW” BEARS KNIFE THAT FLAYED HIM, IGNORES GRINNING DEMON 


EL GRECO’S "HOLY FAMILY” IS ON LOAN FROM TOLEDO, SPAIN 


MURILLO IN MEADOWS’ COLLE(¢ rlON SHOWS JACOB LAYING PEELED RODS BEFORE LABAN’'S FLOCKS 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S WILEY 
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I'm bom for ind ivainst the New 
York art scene.” says Wile The thing Salomon Brothers & Hutzler Smith, Barney & Co Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
is to deal with the purities and the im Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co 
purities as you find them 

More often than not, hi orks joke |» 
ihout tne gallery scene Or floor I 
pose dozen constructions made ot 
impure but somehow weirdly poetic m 
terials: rope, rocks, logs, old felt and 
even a few potatoes The put to 
gether with the purest of professional 
skill, and spoof everyth rom min 
imal art to maximum drip. On the wa 
hang dreamlike, dett ind itercol 
or landscapes, depicting log broom 
brushes and other oddments, poking fun 
at the high turnover in art vogue 
the foibles of collectors, M Seu 
ture With Weakne ombines a lo 
nearly chopped throug plastic wheel 
with a slice removed and aluminum tub 
ine tied with string Ih vhole Kids 
Roy Lichtenstetn’s sh ibstrac Mod 
ern Sculpture ind high-flown re 
view that attacked tt veakne 

Not all of Wiley puns are 
lampoons or deal with art alone \ 
square of latuiced Masonit frame 











NM 


a ball wrapped in black electrician 
tape from which dangles a tangled skein 
of white string. It bears tag sayin 

This piece was begu April 4, 8&8 

m. and completed April 4, 7 p.m he 

cause Wiley was makin yn the da 
that 7 * irtin I ahh “; ne Jr shes NML is Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance—the 
shot Recalls th irtist dnt nk ‘ 
atthe black and saad: buat company that has cut the cost of its insurance 
when I heard abot g being shot, 11 thirteen times in sixteen years. 

suddenly seemed rel tt ricket s ; ‘ 
ctrasture. ihe black ction tape, the NCR? You guessed it—National Cash Register. 
white mess Througt s almost ac ee? 
cidental and homely memorial, Wiley NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Giga Aa saleLeas 
sardonically reminds his viewers that 

chance and blind illogic play roles in 

irt as well as in life 
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MEDICINE 





TRAUMA 
A Head Full of Lead 


‘I've got a little headache 
B. Williams told San 


* Dr. Ralph 
Sur- 


Francisco 


geon Dudley J. Fournier. And well he 
might 

\ state health department bacteriol 
ogist in Juneau, Alaska, Williams, 57 
said he had come to San Francisco on 
business. The evening before, to kill 
some time, he decided to see Gone 
With The Wind. When he left the the 
ater in the city’s tough Tenderloin dis 


trict, he was two 
mug 
Coming to, he 
tel. Next day 
not go away 

Williams 


was clotted 


jumped by young 


beat him unconscious 
hailed cab to his mo 


when the headache did 


rs who 





he went to see Fournier 

black, and there 
blood on his face, on his 
scalp and inside his mouth. Dr. Four 
nier, thinking the blood covered abra 
blackjack or 
knuckles, sent his patient to be X-rayed 
for possible skull fractures, The radiol 
ogist took one look at the X-ray print 
and gasped: “This man has a head full 
of lead.” He had found five low-cal 
tber, low-velocity Beneath the 
wounds that could 
anything 


eves were 


sions caused by a brass 


bullets 
clotted blood were 
hardly 
but bullets 

One (No. | in diagram) 
nier, entered the top of Williams’ skull 
bounced off a bone near the pituitary 
gland and stopped in the temporal lobe 
of the Another (No. 2) entered 
below the left eye and came to rest be 
tween the artery and the jug 
ular vein. One centimeter’s deviation in 
almost’ any and this bullet 


have been caused by 


Four 


said 


brain 


carotud 


direction 


Base of skull 





could have caused fatal hemorrhaging 
A third slug burrowed from the cornet 
of the right eye into the jawbone. The 
fourth traveled from a point under the 
right nostril into the hard palate. The 
fifth bullet went through the 
Williams’ mouth, then to the 
his skull, coming to a halt beyond the 
pituitary 

Williams, taken off the 
not critical” list at San Francisco's St 
Mary's Hospital last week, is suffering 
only from a damaged tongue nerve that 
is making it difficult for him to swal 
low and speak. He still cannot remem 
ber being shot, but guesses that the 
hoodlums did their dirtiest work in frus 
tration when they that he 
had very little money in his pockets 
Fournier and the San Francisco police 
still find it all a bit difficuit to believe 
Any one of those bullets could 
killed him, ‘There are 
sO many vital things in the head, and 
those bullets missed all of them.’ 


SURGERY 
Get Up & Get Out 


Convalescence, once 


root of 


base of 


serious but 


discovered 


have 


said the doctor 


and lei 
surely period, keeps getting shorter. For 
highly practical reasons, surgeons con 


a slow 


tinue to cut down the time their pa- 
tients spend recuperating in the hos 
pital. For one thing, the faster a pa 
tient goes home, the less likely 
pick up a secondary infection from oth 
ers in the hospital. For 


he is to 


home 
atmosphere is considered more condu 
to healing in many Most 
pressing these days is the scarcity of hos 
pital beds 


another 
cive 


cases 


The shorter the average hos 


Bullet’s path 


Spinal columne=— 
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pital stay, the faster a bed becomes 
available to others 
Last week, in the A.M.A. Journal, 


Drs. Arthur Innes, Arline Grant and 
Malcolm S. Beinfield of the Norwalk 
(Conn.) Hospital reported that they have 
further shortened the average postop- 
erative hospital stays in four types of 
Cases 

> Appendectomies, 
quire seven days 
Norwalk 

> Gall-bladder removals, normally 
twelve days, have been cut to 8.4 days 


usually re- 
3.6 days at 


which 


now take 


> Hernia operations, once three wecks, 
now require 3.6 days 
> Hemorrhoidectomies, once a week or 
more, are to 4.2 days 

Earlier, in the journal Surgery, Dr 
Paul T. Lahti told of 611 consecutive 
patients he sent home even more speed 
ily from the William Beaumont Hos- 
pital in Royal Oak, Mich., and Grace 
Hospital in Detroit. Of 67 appendicitis 
patients, only seven stayed in the hos 
pital even as long as the average Nor- 
walk patient. All 87 of his young sin- 
gle-hernia patients were sent home with- 
in two days of their operations. Of 72 
gall-bladder convalescents, 59 were out 
in five days 

All of Lahti’s patients went to his of- 
fice after a few days for removal of 
stitches, but there were only two hos 
pital readmissions for minor complica- 
tions. “There has been,” says Dr. Lahti 
with evident relief, “a surprising lack 
of telephone calls although each pa- 
tient 1s to call at any time if 
he has any questions or problems.” 


REHABILITATION 
“Patterning” Under Attack 


down 


advised 


Patterning” ts a rigid physical treat- 
ment for children handicapped by brain 
damage, mental retardation or reading 


disabilities, It has received widespread 
publicity, and is now being used to 
treat 10,000 children in the U.S. and 


them appear to have 
But while 
become ar 


abroad. Some of 
responded to the treatment 
the parents have 
dent men 
riously questioned the theory underlying 
This month, ten major med- 


involved 
disciples, medical have se 
the method 
ical and 
categorically that patterning was “with 
out merit” and chided its inventors for 
documentation 


health organizations stated 


claiming cures without 

Regimen of Recapitulation. The pat- 
terning method was devised in the early 
1950s by Physical Therapist Glenn J 
Doman and Psychologist Carl Delacato 
To apply the novel technique, they or 
ganized Philadelphia's Institutes for the 


The American Academy for Cerebral Pal 
American Academy of Physical Med 
icine and Rehabilitation, the American Con 
gress of Rehabilitation Medicine, the Ca 
nadian Children with Learn 
ing Disabilities, the Canadian Association for 
Retarded Children, the Canadian Rehabilita- 
tion Council for the Disabled and the Na 
tional Association for Retarded Children 





sy, the 


Association for 
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DOMAN & CHILD 
No support for the theory or practice 


Human Potential. The 
i highly disputed 
Doman 


Achievement of 
ther apy 1s 
hypothesis 


based on 

According to the 
Delacato theory, impairment of speech 
an be caused 


al 


crawling to 


vision and manual skills 





by the interruption of a child’s norn 





progress from creeping to 


walking. Discarding standard evaluation 
elaborate diag 


Doman 


systems and using ar 


nostic scheme of their own 


and Delacato classify retarded children 
in three questionable 


1) truly 


profile” groups 


brain-injured, 2) psychotic 
They treat 


who 


3) genetically brain-deficient 


children in any of 





these groups 


have presumably skipped one or more 
of the creep-crawl-walk stages by pre 
scribing a compulsory retracing of the 
how old they arc 


retaught 


process. No matter 


the children are painstakingly 


to creep, then crawl, then walk 


strict su 
then 


ontinued at home 


Sessions begin under the 


‘ 


pervision of a physical therapist 


must be rigorously 
for daily periods ranging up to twelve 
hours xcIWween 


LA.H.P. at 30- to 90-day intervals. Ir 
and phys 


follow-up visits to the 


more severe cases Of mental 


ic | retardation treatment yeLINS with 
physical manipulation of limbs by 
therapists, then parents and 


family 


friends, to simulate creep-crawl-walk 


movements. Usually, at three peo 


ild throug 





ple are needed 


his paces, and 


to put the 
the therapy must be car- 
ricd Out in five 


sessions, four 


-minute 





times a day, seven days a week 








Punctured Profile. Doman and De 
acato demand strict adherence to the 
format of their program, insisting that 


Sucl 


ustified, they 


anything less may result in failure 


time-consuming effort ts 
claim 
that the child's 


failed to develop 


since it patterns those functions 
brain has somehow 
medical 
Institutes for the 


The dissenting groups de 


nounce the Achieve 
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ment of Human Potential for “the ex- 


undocumented 
organizations 


cessive nature of their 
The 


that there has been no scien 


claims medical 
point out 
ufically 


theory of 


sound evidence to support the 
practice of patterning. Do 
Delacato withdrew from one 
Government-supported 


their 


man and 
comprehensive 
theory. In 


Mel- 


niversity oO 


study designed to test 
dependent tests conducted by Dr 
vyn P. Robbins at the | 
Chicago 


lidity of the 


failed to substantiate the 


treatment 








In the A.M.A. Journal, Philadelphia 
Child Psychiatrist Roger D. Freeman 
pointed out some other shortcomings 
of the Doman-Dela It ig 

ores the fact that som 1 with 
ever brair lamage recover without 
iny treatment at all, he wrot nd it 
overlooks the fact that intense atten 


tion and love can often stimulate im 


provement. Forcing parents to become 


practically full-time therapists, he add 


ed, could easily cause neglect of other 


members of the family and feelings of 


missed. Free 


Doman-Del 





guilt if a session w 





man also questioned the 
acato notion that the use of playpens 
may inhibit mental development, and 





punctured their oversimplified diagnos 


tic profile for retarded children 


By themselves,” said Freeman last 


week 


may impress 


histories 
unfortunately 
Calling the Phil 
claims for 


testimonials and case 
aymen, but 
they prove nothing 
adelphia team’s 


and 


sweeping 


cure extreme demand on parents 


unjustified by present evidence, he said 


There are alternatives to the Doman 
Delacato 


increase public 


methods, and we intend to 


and professional aware 


ness to these 


CONTRACEPTION 


The Three-Month Injection 
Miss a d \ 


flay with the conventiona 





birth control pill and maternity may re 





sult, Researchers—not to mention users 
have long hoped for something with 
1 longer sting effect. Now the Upjohn 
Co, believes that its drug Depo-Provera 
nay be th wer. It has been used 
for treatment of uterine disorder but 
one of its side effects proved to be u 
fertility lasting a year or more. This 
inderstandable nee the drug's bask 
ingredient i synthetic female hor 


none that ts also the main component 


of Upjohn’s birth control pills. Last 


week the company announced that tt 


will begin marketing Depo-Provera tor 














long-ter birth control injections by 

oon as it wins the approva 

x] and Drug Administration 

A single dose of Depo-Prov iT 
ected into a deep muscle, wil 
woman infertile for as long 

montt In cor ional pill form, the 





drug is effective for short terms (wom 
en take the pills for 20 d 


enstruation) 





then stop 





to permit injection 


form, the drug's effect 





longed by the muscle’s 


the chemical 





Pasha 
Turkish Coffee 
Liqueur 





2 A : 
Something’s been brewing i 
Istanbul. It’s Pasha Turkish 
Coffee Liqueur. Imported from 
a land famous for its after- 
dinner pleasures. 


MUSIC 





THE SCENE 


Letter Home 





rO: Son John, in New York City 

FROM: Mother Aboard the M.S 
Renaissance 

You know how your father and I 
love cruises! Remember the gourmet 
tour of the Orient aboard the S.S. Presi- 
dent Cleveland with Alvin Kerr of 
Gourmet magazine? And that flower-ar- 
ranging cruise aboard the S.S. Maripo 


sa with Bea Frambach, the president of 
the American Institute of Floral Design 
ers? And the Photography Cruise? And 
the Golf Cruise? And as you know, Dad 





PIANIST FRANCOIS AT VALLDEMOSA 


for two months with his, pardon me, 
mistress, George Sand, and they say 
that he nearly died of the chill. He could 
have used some of those plaids 
Johnny, the first day out Pianist Wil- 
helm Kempff played for us in the big 
Everybody could feel the boat 
rolling and swaying ever so gently. Lat 
er, he said: “Sometimes the keys elude 
your touch like fishes swimming away 
from under your fingers.” What a sport! 
In a few days we are going to hear the 
soprano Elisabeth Schwatzkopf at the 
Ribat of Monastir, Tunisia. Then, while 


salon 


cruising to Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, there 
will be a recital by the Amadeus Quar 
tet and Jean-Pierre Rampal, the flutist 





DINNER AT MONASTERY 


Heroes of the high C's 


and I love nothing better than those 
marvelous bridge cruises run by Charles 
Goren 

But absolutely of them compare 
with the cruise we're taking now! We 
are aboard the French ship M.S. Ren 
and it’s called a Mediterranean 
Music Cruise, and darling, your 
mood for adventure, He 
even sent a note to the captain saying 
how much he liked sailing the high C's 
Isn't that funny? 

Last night we reached Palma 


none 


atissance 
father 


is in such a 


Major 
ca, where the special attraction was a 
twelve-mile trip to the monastery at 
Valldemosa to eat a buffet dinner and 
hear a recital of Chopin’s piano music 
by that handsome Frenchman Samson 
Francois. The monastery was cold and 
damp, but those clever people from the 
Renaissance brought along bundles of 
plaid blankets to cover everybody up 


Poor Chopin, He lived in the monastery 
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Then on to Catania, Naples and Cannes 


where Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli 
will give a piano recital 

It’s all so cute and comfortable! We're 
in first class ($4,120 for our double 


stateroom), and guess what they call our 
deck? The Allegro. There are other lev 
els, known as Adagio, Vivace, Andante 
all the down to the water level 
which is called Presto. Your father says 
they must call it that because the people 


way 


there have to run the fastest to get to 


dinner. One strange thing, though. A 
German conductor named Karl Min- 
ching who is aboard for the whole 





trip, keeps grumbling about the record 


ed music in the salons and corridors 
But Daddy and I really do enjoy hear 
ine Bach and Beethoven wherever we 


ZO All he 
Have to run now 
ticing Mozart, and we are all 
Much 


says is “Encores aweigh!’ 
Herr Kempff is prac 
invited 


love 


COMPOSERS 
Spike for Highbrows 


For one of his concert engagements, 
he arranged to be carried down the 
aisle of Manhattan's Philharmonic Hall 
on a stretcher borne by two men in 
white coats. His compositions include 
the “Unbegun” Symphony, which has 


only a third and fourth movement. As 
a concert commentator, he is the lead 
ing exponent of the sportscaster style 
(“The brasses are taking the theme 
and running ahead! Folks, this piece 
is definitely going to go into over- 
time!”). His great contribution to mu- 


sicology is the “discovery” of P.D.Q. 
Bach (1807-1742)?, the last and oddest 
of Johann Sebastian’s 20-odd offspring 
As countless amused concertgoers and 
record buyers know, P.D.Q. is the perpe- 
trator of such neglected works as Con- 
Horn and Hardart, Perver- 
timento for Bagpipes, Bicycle and Bal- 
loons, and the oratorio The Seasonings 
(“Bide thy thyme, now thy subscription’s 
through”) 

The man responsible for this rep- 
ertory of parody is Peter Schickele, a 
chubby, flop-haired imp of 32, who has 
done for classical music what Spike 
Jones did for pop. Since Schickele start- 
ed his P.D.Q. Bach concerts in New 
York City three years ago, the baroque 
revival has never been the same. What 
makes his satire so devastating is that 
even his broadest buffoonery is backed 
by thorough knowledge and fine musi- 
cianship; he is an experienced 


certo for 


“seri- 


ous” composer who took a degree at 
Juilliard and studied with Roy Harris 
and Darius Milhaud 


Quirky Kaleidoscope. In fact, for 
several years Schickele was part of the 
claustrophobic avant-garde composing 
scene, filling out his career in cramped 
cacophony, two-inch newspaper reviews 
and tiny auditoriums. Yet he rebelled 
at the snobbish solemnity of it all, not 
to mention the coldish obscurity. The 
problem, he decided, was how to mod- 
contemporary the stan 
dards of the 18th century—when art 
entertainers, 
were also performers, and music was 
written to 


ela career on 


ists were also composers 


please people on specific 
occasions 

One solution was to lampoon 17th 
18th century Schickele 


avoided trying to spoof modern music, 


and composers 


which he thinks is beyond satire; par 
odies of contemporary pieces “sound 
just like good contemporary pieces.” 
Another solution was to write music 
for films (Crazy Quilt) and record al- 
bums (loan Baez, Buffy Sainte-Marie) 


An enemy of 


has to be* 


the idea that every piece 
a big deal,” he composed de 
liberately casual chamber works for par 
coffeehouses. Mostly for his 
own amusement, he wrote ragtime pt- 
ano pieces and rock ‘n’ roll songs 

Last week, at Manhattan's Town Hall, 
Schickele presented his latest and most 
departure—a chamber 


tics and 


adventurous 
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Want to keep costs down 





on your credit billing system? 





Come to Kodak. 


RECORDAK Microfilm Systems have 
been helping to cut retail billing costs since 
1931. Oil companies, department stores, 
national credit-card organizations, 
banks, have proved that microfilming 
saves time . . . simplifies bookkeeping .. . 
gives them a photographic memory for 
details .. . helps provide greater security 
for accounts receivable . . . cuts adjust- 
ment traffic to a trickle. 

It can do the same for you. You simply 
microfilm all credit media from your re- 
tailers. You can film in random sequence 
as sales slips come in, automatically im- 


printing a sequential number on each 
item. Assigning the same numbers to the 
computer provides a rapid index when- 
ever questions come up. Reference is easy 
with an automated RECORDAK Film 
Reader—as shown at right. And because 
you have a complete photographic rec- 
ord, the original sales slips can be sent on 
to the credit-card holder along with his 
simplified statement. 

Write for further details: Eastman 
Kodak Company, Business Systems 
Markets Division, Dept. NN-5, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 14650. 


SRECORDPK Nicrofilm Systems by Kodak 








If you owned a fortune, 


youd have nothing to 
| worry about. 








Except... : 

being a target for exorbitant lawsuits because ra 
of your successor social position. Lawsuits 9 4 
that could arise from your ownership of a ~~ ~**< 
home, a car, a boat, or a professional practice. 

Fact is, you might.own a bundle of worry,» 

Small wonder prominent citizens, busi." » 9% 
ness executives, physicians, surgeons, dentists a 
and optometrists turn to CU/NY’s Prestige, ~~ 
Policy for protection. 

CU/NY’s Prestige Policy provides limits 
up to $5,000,000 in excess of certain mini - 
mum insurance you probably already carry. 
And it provides protection excluded from your 
minimum insurance program. In most states 
it also includes.excess medical coverage up to 
$15,000. 

CU/NY has a lot of experience in the 
worry department — both personal and com- 
_» mercial. If you’d like to Know. more about our 

“Prestige Policy, speak to a CU/NY representa- 
» tive. Leaye the worrying to us, 


COMMERCIAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


CU /NY 


the world’s best worriers. 


, REPIRIATE/ THE PENNSYLVANIAINSURANCE COMPANY Rs 
HEAD OFFICE. 200 PARK AVENUE, NEW, YORK) N.Y 10017 5 
OFFICES. IN MASON CITIES THROUGHOUT THE U.S —— 
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SCHICKELE AT TOWN HALL 
He's biding his thyme 


rock-jazz trio called The Open Win 
up ol Schickele and Fellow 
Composers Robert Dennis and Stanley 
Walden. The 


instruments as electric 


dow, made 


group sang and played 


such plano, or 
gan, bass clarinet and tambourine in a 
quirky kaleidoscope of their own songs 


June; The Sky 
a little like 


(sample tithe: 4 aan 


Was Green). The result was 


spinning a radio dial rapidly over sta 
tions that are broadcasting Glenn 
Gould, Oscar Peterson and the Beatles 
fascinating but somewhat dizzying 





Though it has not yet achieved a seam 


less texture, the trio seems well on the 


way to Schickele’s goal of “putting the 


good stulf from the avant-garde in a 
less antiseptic context 

Serious Jokes. Such improbable 
eclecticism comes naturally to Schick 


Washington, D.( 
agricultural 


ele As a boy in 


where his father was an 


economist, he composed and _ played 
pieces for household theatricals. After 
the family moved to Fargo, N. Dak 
Peter became Fargo’s best (and only) 


bassoonist, and doubled on string bass 


ce bands. He would 
Swarthmore 


and only) music 


in d soon go on 





to become College’s most 


gifted major, but 


meantime another rection of his bud 





ding career was also determined: he 


composed his first P.D.Q. Bach work, 
the “Sanka” Cantata, which skewered 


Fargo’s musical and social elite (“Praise 





be to the Lloyd Isabella, Heavenly 
Hostess") 

Now that Schickele’s versat has 
brought him to the point his seri- 





ous music Is amusing musical 


jokes are serious, some listeners are sus 
More than one highbrow 


“You 


picious of him 
make fun of 


hold sacred.’ 


has complained 
things that some of us 
Says Schickele; “That's true. I make 
fun of things that / hold sacred. Mine is 
a satire of love as much as of disgust.’ 
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THE THEATER 





THE LONDON STAGE 


Hadrian VII 
Frederick William Rolfe, alias Baron 


Corvo, was one of the more freak \ 
letters. A 


scoundrel 





talented eccentrics of Englist 


homosex t i paranolac, a 


1 petty | 


ackmailer and a fake, he was 


N<tanth 
con ly n WS 


debt, sponged on 


ated his enemies and died 


ricnds, excor 
in 1913 in self-imposed exile in Ven 
ice. At 26 he 


tholicisr and 


converted to Roman Ca 
trained for the priest 
hood. Twice dismissed from seminaries 


he retained lifelong conviction of his 


priestly vocation 
\ wine merchant of prose—witty 
uXuriant, Lating Rolfe poured out 








fulfillment 
Hadrian VI1, an 


ynce-rejected 


i minor masterpiece of wist 
n his novel 


of how 


iccount 


candidate for 
th 





ood was ly elect 


Roman 
skillfully 


who also re 


the pries astonishing 
ed Pope out of a clear 
sky. Now Hadrian has been 
dramatized by Peter Luke 
hes on AJ.A. Symons 

Rolfe. The Quest for Carve 


effulgent 


blue 


biography o 
The result 
theatrical 


is an success in a 


wan London dramatic season 


The play's climactic scene finds Rolfe 
“dl Arthur Rose in 


who is called George 
with his bishop 


the novel) gossiping 
about the long drawn-out election of a 


With 
one, Rolfe is as 


new Pope malice towards every 


agile as a marmoset 


and sharp-toothed talker 


The talk is 


in the 


incessant 
hushed as chanting begins 


With 


College ad 


rear of the theater 
Sacred 


vances down the two long 


mea 
sured tread, the 


aisles in a 


swirl of scarlet and incense. As the car 
dinals reach the stage, they pause be 
fore the bishop and the priest Wilt 





ROLFE (CA 


1906 


Rolfe 


so unexpectedly 


thou accept pontificality turns 


to kneel to his bishop 


chosen, only to find that the prelate ts al 
ready Kneeling to him, “Wilt thou ac- 
cept pontificality?” The bishop whispers 

The answer is ‘Volo’ or ‘Nole For 


in instant, terrified gratification flashes 


cross Rolfe’s face. Then the thin shoul 


ders square Ve 

This moment of high theatricality, en 
hanced by the commanding 
McCowen, 1s 


Rolfe 


perform 
ince of Alec followed 
hy a dozen others as seizes the 
reins of Vatican government with re 
With curious 
Rolfe’s vision changes that 
took place in the Catholic Church half 
a century later. Pope Hadrian shakes 


the Curia to its foundation by renounc 


forming zeal prescience 


nticipates 


ing all claim to temporal sovereignty, 


and defies tradition by walking through 


the streets to his coronation. He sells 


the Vatican treasures and gives the pro- 
Homelier touches 


ceeds to the poor 


include Hadrian giving an audience to 


a charwoman who had once befriended 
i 





the “spoiled priest” and who now brings 


him a jar of her own pickled onions 
In the end, as the fantasy grows more fe 
vered, Hadrian is shot to death by an 
English Socialist itator 
been his persor enemy 

But that is not truly 


the play 


who had long 








the finish, since 
vallucinatory and 
within a 


bizarre 
framed 


play 


electrifying s 
Hadrian Vil 


shabby 


ends where it begins, in 


lodgit of an ec 





the bare 
middle-aged = writer 
named Frederick William Rolfe as the 
bailiffs arrive to strip him even of the 
manuscript of his novel. The papal reig 
in illusion: the pri 


centric, starving 





has all been a dream 
mal stuff of theater 





McCOWEN 


All is illusion. 
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THE PRESS 


MAGAZINES 
Super Square 


The last thing any 
magazine wants to be considered these 
days is square. But one new publica- 
tion boasts of the fact, i 
itself Square. “It hasn't 
be a square for the past several years,” 
the first issue of the quarterly 
complains. “To see citizens crowding 
around the swill of sex and cynicism, 
garnering applause. To hear others ven 
erate corrupt intelligence and receive 
congratulations for it But then one 
day, when someone snorted scornfully, 
‘Whadda you, some kinda square?’ . 
‘Yes,’ said we proudly.” 

Square is the rights latest answer to 
the left. Its chief financial backer is Pat 
rick Frawley Jr., 44, who is board chair 
man of Eversharp, and a veteran right 
wing crusader. Last fall he brought out 
his first publication, Twin Circ le, a con 
servative Catholic weekly. His more re 
cent venture is edited by Ed Butler, 34, 
a Schick public relations man who once 
debated Lee Harvey Oswald on the sub- 
ject of Cuba—an encounter that was 
preserved on tape and has been made 


self-respecting 


even calls 


been easy to 


glossy 


into a recording. 

Square is square (11 in by 11 in.) 
It is published in the enemy camp, as 
it. were—Westwood Village, which 1s 
also the address of the University of 
California in Los Angeles. The mag 
azine tries to fight for the right with 
the New Left’s own tactics; despite its 
name, its appearance is hip, its art 
psychedelic. Only the message is dif 
ferent: against free love and drugs, for 
the draft and the war in Viet Nam 
One article draws a parallel between 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 and the 
current alliance of New Leftists and 
black militants; another charges that 
the rash of violence on U.S. campuses 
is Communist-inspired and part of 
“Mickey Mao's trap.” A comic-strip 


art bv Hank Compaanon «=r 


hero called Super Square participates 


in such right-wing victories as the 
resignation of Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara and the downfall of Che 


Guevara. His identity, however, Is a 
mystery. Square asks: “Is he Al Capp? 
Bill Buckley? Joey Bishop?” 

Butler distributed most of the initial 
press run of 37,000 copies free on col- 
lege campuses. He offers a year’s sub 
scription for $2; along with it comes a 
set of Square posters, one of which, ex 
tolling the return of peace through vic 
tory, appears as the centerfold in the 
first Unlike most such offerings. 
it is not calculated to titillate. All that 
the poster shows nude Is a hand, and 
all that the hand is doing Is pornting, 
thumb up, to the slogan “Victory P 


REPORTING 
How Much May One Lie 
To Get the Truth? 


Professionally compelled to get the 
facts, reporters have long resorted to de 
ception. As far back as 1886, a brash 
young journalist who called herself Nel- 
lie Bly feigned insanity to expose the 


issuc 


inhuman conditions in a mental hos 
pital. And in 1919, Herbert Bayard 
Swope passed himself off as a dip- 


lomat, outfitted with cutaway coat and 
chauffeured limousine, to provide a first- 


hand account of peace-treaty negotia- 
tions at Versailles, Last week, as the 
result of a National Labor Relations 


Board decision, the concept of what 
journalists call “enterprising reporting” 
was subjected to Government review 
Not Acceptable. At the center of 
the case was Robert B, Coram, 30, an 
aggressive and productive reporter who 
was fired last year by the Atlanta Jour 
nal for “unethical practice in obtaining 
news.” His offense had been to deceive 
a state liquor-control officer, to get a 
story about nightclub raids, Coram told 
the officer that his superior, Revenue 





SUPER SQUARE 
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For the Right with a Left. 


Commissioner Peyton Hawes, wanted 
him to tell all. The officer believed 
Coram and, without checking with 
Hawes, proceeded to talk 

Even though the charge of deceit 
against him was true, Coram contend- 


ed, the Journal had no right to fire 
him. He and other Journal reporters 
had often used such tactics, and the 


paper had never complained. N.L.R.B. 
Trial Examiner James F. Foley 
agreed. Although allowing that “certain 
deception is accepted as a means of 
getting a story,” Foley ruled that 
“Coram’s conduct is not acceptable as 
permissible conduct,” and that he had 
indeed been guilty of unethical journal- 
istic behavior. His dismissal was upheld 

Second Wallet. It was a debatable 
judgment. Coram’s deception was Cer- 
tainly no more flagrant than that of 
hundreds of other reporters who mis- 
represent themselves to get their sto- 
ries. “Any good police reporter,” says a 
Chicago city editor, “will get a story 
out of a policeman by posing as one of 
his ultimate superiors—a guy who is 
too highly placed for the patrolman to 
know whether he is talking to the dep- 
uty superintendent or not It is not 
something the city desk can condone, 
exactly. But you don't ask how they 
got the story, either.” 

“The ruse is part of every reporter's 
equipment,” agrees Melvin Mencher, 
an associate professor of investigative 
reporting at the Columbia School otf 
Journalism. Mencher, a former United 
Press reporter, says he always carried a 
second wallet when working on a sto- 
ry. The wallet contained a social se- 
curity card and credit cards to prove 
whatever identity he had chosen. He ad 
vises his students to assume false iden 
tities when necessary, if for no other 
reason than to “become a part of what 
you want to write about.” 

Indeed, much important reporting Is 
done by writers who have taken on 
new identities to gain insight into the 
problems of others Seldom has the 
American Negro’s plight been as con 


dis- 





MICKEY MAO 
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as 


ROMANOFF AT WORK 
Flimflam for flimflam 


vincingly portrayed as in Black Like 
Je; its white author, John Howard 
Griffin, darkened his skin and spent a 
month passing as a black in the South 

There are hundreds of less noble, 
but no less valid, examples. Coleen Dish 
on of the Chicago Daily News had a 
phony invitation printed so her society 
editor could attend the 1967 wedding 
of Republican Senator Charles Percy’s 
daughter Sharon Lee to Democrat John 
D. Rockefeller IV. Crusty Harry Ro 
manoff, 76, of the Chicago American 
never leaves his desk, built a spectac- 
ular career on telephone impersonation 
Known to admiring colle 
Heifetz of the telephone,” Romanoff 


gues as “the 





achieved his greatest performance in 
covering the 1966 mass murder of eight 
Chicago student nurses, when he 1) ex 
tracted the gory details of the crime 
from a policeman by pretending to be 
the Cook County coroner, 2) landed an 
exclusive story on Suspect Richard 
Speck by convincing Speck’s mother 
that he was her son's attorney 
Columnist Jimmy Breslin greets the 
ethics question with typical cynicism 
It’s all a game,” he says about the mat 
ter of protecting sources “Nobody's tell 
ing you nothing he doesn't want to see 


n print. They say, ‘Don’t print tt and 
they mean ‘Print it.” So I say I won't, 
and 1 mean I will. Flimflam has gotta 


be met with equal flimflam. I don't re- 
gard anything as private—as long as 
I'm talking to public people.” 


Many reporters would disagree. There 





is no formula—and there can be none 

to establish how far a newsman should 
be allowed to go in quest of the truth 
Each reporter must decide for himself 
whether the importance of the facts he 
is after justifies the compromises he 
rem, But there 


are moral as well as practical limits. In 







must make to get at 


the long run, journalism cannot be based 
on habitual deceit—if only because a re 
porter who practices it would lose both 
his credibility and his sources 
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The gift 
to help them, 


ferceieel(-Korevellus 


This dictionary is designed for the 
college student. That’s why the high 
school graduate who uses Webster's 
New World Dictionary is starting 
out right. It’s easy fo use — 
definitions are unusually clear, 





pronunciations are easy to follow. 
And it contains all the information 
he’s likely to need about words — 
including, comprehensive definitions, 
usage notes, examples, discrimination 
of synonyms and full word histories. 
Webster's New World Dictionary 

is the one to give him. Approved and 
used by colleges and universities 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
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CINEMA 


NEW MOVIES 





Boom! 
This film makes it official: Richard 
Burton and Elizabeth Taylor—presum- 


ably under pressure of their duties as 
symbols of Married Love and Gracious 


Living—have given up acting for en 
tertaining. Or rather, trying to They 
display the self-indulgent fecklessness 


of a couple of rich amateurs hamming 
it up at the country-club frolic, and 
with approximately the same results. 

To follow up their camp version of 
Dr. Faustus (Time, Feb. 11, 1966), 
Boom! is their incredibly retitled camp 


version of Tennessee Williams’ The 
Milk Train Doesn't Stop Here Any- 
more. If possible, it is worse, Faustus 


at least had Marlowe's mighty lines, 
but Milk Train was not even good Wil- 
liams (it flopped on Broadway in two 
different versions, in 1963 and 1964) 
Elizabeth plays Flora Goforth, a de 
caying harridan who has made herselt 
one of the richest women in the world 
by marrying six husbands—"“a pyramid 
of tycoons.” She is spending the sum- 
mer on her private Mediterranean 1s 
land, in a flashy white villa guarded by 
a sinister dwarf (Michael Dunn) and 
his killer dogs. When she is not scream- 
ing at her servants or bullying her pret 
ty secretary Joanna Shimkus), Flora is 
rasping out her gamy memoirs into a 
complex of microphones and tape re 
corders scattered throughout the house 
Onto this island paradise scrambles 
Chris Flanders (Burton), a footloose 
maker of poems and mobiles who has 
been on hand for the demise of so 
many members of the jet set that he 
has earned the sobriquet “Angel of 
Death.” In Williams’ play, Chris was a 
handsome young man freighted with a 
load of Saviour symbolism, The Christ 





TAYLOR & BURTON 
Only the jewels are real. 
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PERSSON & GAEL 
Only the airs are new. 


aspect has been mercifully muted in 
the movie, but there is still plenty of 
mystical mystification in the role. It 
seems that his vocation—conferred on 
him by a holy man in Baja California 
is to help people ease their way into 
death, and Flora, hemorrhaging into 
her handkerchief, is his current can- 
didate. She has other plans for Chris 
bed. But when Flora finally gets him 
there, he begins taking off her jewels to 
prepare her for going forth on that tar 
and final journey 

The jewels, incidentally, were gen 
uine: about $2,000,000 worth used in 
the course of the picture—most of them 
came from Bulgari in Rome, Genuine, 
too, was the Goforth villa, built for the 
occasion in Sardinia and fitted out with 


a real monkey, a real myna bird and 
real sitar-sttumming Indians. But not 
real acting. And certainly not much 
real camp. About the only amusing 


scene in the film is the entrance of 
Noel Coward, a minor character known 
as the Witch of Capri, clad in a brown 
dinner jacket and riding pig-a-back on 
a servant 


Therese and Isabelle 

This feelie probably goes as far as 
the permissive law permits. Based on a 
novella by Violette Leduc, a_ gifted 
French writer who is an admitted les 
bian, the film tells the old story of 
homosexual love between school chums 
Therese is played by Sweden's pouty 
lipped Essy Persson, and Isabelle by 
France’s blonde, big-eyed Anna Gael 
They make love with their clothes on 
in a toilet cubicle and the school chap- 
el, and with their clothes off in bed 
and in the woods. There is also a pro 
longed bout of autoeroticism and, just 
for variety, one heterosexual encounter; 
a voice-over narrative explains, in Le 
duc’s empurpled prose, what the cam 
era is relentlessly recording 

A decade ago, this kind of love play 
would have been hard to find outside the 
confines of mephitic movie houses that 
feature such titles as The Orgy ar Lil's 
Place and Lust Weekend. Now, howev- 
er. Therese and Isabelle is appearing 1n 
the same kind of neighborhood art 
house that in better days showed films 
by Antonioni and Godard. In short, the 
old skinema is putting on airs and is 


making a bid for the middle-class ma- 
tron in the afternoon and the middle- 
class couple at night 

Pioneer of the pseudo-respectable 
porno picture was /, @ Woman, a cheap. 
Swedish-made study of nymphomania 
It seemed destined for the grind-house 
circuit until Distributor Radley Metzger, 
4 sometime actor and film editor, had 
the bright idea of booking it into a 
New York art theater. Since 1966, the 
film. which Metzger bought for $75, 
000, has grossed more than $3,000,000, 
and the money is still rolling in 

Metzger plowed some $500,000 of it 
back into pay dirt to shoot Therese 
and Isabelle in France. It has much ot 
the patina of a real movie, even though 
Actress Guel looks anything but a 
schoolgirl with her eyeliner and bottle 
blonde tartiness. But Essy Persson, the 
woman in Woman, does manage a plau- 
sible interpretation of a troubled teen 
ager, and Metzger has taken enough 
pains with his brooding photography to 
let at least some of the spectators kid 
themselves into believing that they have 
come to an art house to see some art. 


The Devil's Brigade 


Last vear it was The Dirty Dozen. 
This year it is the filthy 1,500, a mixed 
bag of World War II regimental rejects 
who hate the brass en masse. As In 
Dozen, they are given a last chance to 
shape up or ship out. Under the brutal 
direction of their hard-nosed but in- 
experienced commander (William Hol- 
den), they decide that valor is the bet- 
ter part of discretion, and begin play 
ing soldiers in earnest. 

After the drilling comes the killing 
While artillery shells resound overhead, 
the men—now called “The Devil's Bri 
gade” by fearful Germans begin their 
assault: on a steep mountain in Italy, 
the peak of which Is enemy territory 
There is room at the top, but along the 
way many good devils die, and Holden 
comes to realize the cost of his merci 
mainstream tough- 
movie, The Devil's 


less goading. As a 
and-rumble military 


Brigade—which is based on actual 
events—olfers few new sights or in- 
sights. After nearly three decades ot 
World War II films, it is hardly sur- 


prising that Hollywood ts beginning to 
suffer from combat fatigue 
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You don’t buy a Volvo station wagon for what you can get into it. 
You buy one for what you can get out of it. 


You can get a lot of things into most 
station wagons. In this respect, the 


new Volvo station wagon is no excep- 
tion. With the back seat folded down, 


it gives you 70 cubic feet of cargo 
space. Which is room for enough 
stuff to keep your family occupied 
most of the summer. 

But the new Volvo wagon is more 


than just a station wagon you can get 
a lot of things into. It’s also a station 


wagon you can geta lot of years outof. 


In Sweden, where it’s tough being 
a car, Volvos last an average of 11 
years. And while we don’t guarantee 


a Volvo will last that long in Amer- 


iea, we do know that 95% of all the 
Volvos registered here in the last 11 


years are still on the road. 

If you buy a Volvo station wagon 
now, you can keep it long enough 
to get oul from under cat payments. 

And instead of havingto buy a new 
station wagon two or three years 
from now, you'll be able to 
buy all kinds of new stuff VOLVO) 
to stuff into your old one. ’ A 


auce 


RELIGION 





ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Priest Power 

“Power is the name of the game,” 
said one Roman Catholic priest in Chi- 
cago last week. That was the mood of 
the 233 clerical delegates to the con- 
stitutional convention of the National 
Federation of Priests’ Councils—the 
first such organization in the world. In- 
spired by the successful growth of di- 
ocesan-wide priests’ associations and 
senate (Time, Feb. 23), the federation 
has been in the works for a year and, 
like its local counterparts, it is designed 





O'MALLEY AT MEETING 
Now fo play the game. 


to give priests a larger share in shaping 
the attitudes of a changing church. 

The delegates, who came from 117 
of the 156 U.S. dioceses, claim that 
the federation will represent 37,000 of 
the nation’s parish priests. Mostly mod- 
erate activists, they chose as president 
the Rev. Patrick O'Malley, 36, admin- 
istrator of a ghetto-area parish in Chi- 
cago, who insists that the organization 
“is well within the spirit of Vatican 
II,” meaning specifically the democratic 
sense of “collegiality” that has devel 
oped in the post-conciliar church. “The 
bishop is no longer king,” said O'Mal- 
ley. “We don’t have to ask permission 
to undertake our projects.” 

O'Malley will be directly responsible 
to a 27-man executive board, which 
the convention authorized to act and 
speak for the membership at large on 
questions of national importance. To 
guide the leadership's thinking, the fed- 
eration also organized a Social Action 
Committee, which was directed to draw 
up position papers on such issues as pov- 
erty, the morality of public demonstra- 
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tions, conscientious objection and the 
recruitment of Negro priests (of whom 
there were none at the convention). 
Other groups will examine the feasibili- 
ty of popular election of bishops, the 
liberalization of canon law and, of 
course, celibacy. 

Federation officials insisted that they 
were not seeking to challenge the right- 
ful authority of bishops, but some con- 
flict with the hierarchy seems inevi- 
table. Though most U.S. prelates have 
welcomed priests’ councils in their home 
dioceses, none of the six bishops invit- 
ed to the convention even sent his re- 
grets. Rome seems to view the federa- 
tion with some foreboding. “We are in 
sympathy with the priests’ wishes,” said 
a Vatican official, “but it would be a dis- 
ruptive element within the church if all 
groups were permitted to establish na- 
tional movements and then bring pres- 
sure on the church as a whole.” 


THEOLOGY 
What Is Baptism? 


Infant baptism is under fire. The most 
recent attack on this traditional Chris- 
tian practice comes from West Ger- 
many, where 350 Evangelical (Luther- 
an) churchmen have petitioned the 
Rhineland synod to abandon the rubric 
requiring infant baptism and let par- 
ents decide when their children should 
undergo the ceremony. To give the de- 
mand more weight, 50 pastors in Ger- 
many have publicly indicated that they 
will not baptize their own children. 

Some of the protesters merely object 
to the abuses of infant baptism, but oth- 
ers go much farther, saying that bap- 
tism is Only meaningful when the in- 
dividual involved understands the sig- 
nificance of the ritual—a viewpoint that 
has lately been adopted by a number 
of other Protestant and even Catholic 
thinkers. In the Roman Catholic Church 
—which requires parents to have their 
children baptized as soon as possible— 
several progressive theologians have se 
riously suggested that the ceremony be 
postponed until puberty, when a youth 
presumably is mature enough to accept 
or reject his faith. Perhaps the most for 
midable challenge to infant baptism was 
made recently by Switzerland's vener- 
able Karl Barth, in Part 4 of Volume 
IV of his ever expanding masterwork, 
Church Dogmatics. In his latest book, 
Barth argues that there is no Biblical 
basis for infant baptism and that the rit- 
ual is not an act of God's grace but a 
human response to it—which means 
that the individual must be mature 
enough to understand the meaning of 
such a decision. The traditional under- 
standing of the sacrament, he says, is 
simply “an old error of the church.” 

Limbo-Bound. Error or not, infant 
baptism has its roots in antiquity. St 
Irenaeus in the 2nd century referred to 


the practice, and it apparently had be- 
come the norm of the Church by the 
year 400. St. Augustine articulated the 
gloomy theology of baptism that was 
to remain current in the Church for 
nearly 1,000 years: that the ritual was 
necessary to cleanse an individual of 
the stain of original sin, and that the un- 
baptized were doomed to hell. Some- 
what more merciful in his thinking, 
Thomas Aquinas later suggested that 
the unbaptized would go not to hell 
but to limbo, though original sin would 
still deny them heaven. During the 16th 
century, the radical reformers known 
as Anabaptists returned on Biblical 
grounds to the primitive Christian prac- 
tice of baptizing only adult believers. 
But Luther, Calvin and the majority 
of Protestant leaders stood largely by 
tradition, 

The modern challenge to infant bap- 
tism stems from several different argu- 
ments. A growing number of Roman 
Catholic thinkers now look on original 
sin as the universal weakness of man 
rather than a damning individual fault 
—which cuts the ground out complete- 
ly from the need for infant baptism. 
Still others object to the “magical” im- 
plications of the baptism ceremony— 
namely, that a spiritual cleansing is 
achieved by the physical act of pouring 
a few drops of water on the infant’s 
head, Many clerics argue that baptism 
has in effect been made a mockery by 
unchurched parents who want their 
child baptized as a matter of form but 
have no intention whatsoever of raising 
the infant as a Christian. 

Into the Community. Instead of au- 
tomatically baptizing children in infan- 
cy, Jesuit Theologian Joseph Powers of 
California's Alma College would post- 
pone the ceremony until the age of ten 
or twelve. “The whole meaning of bap- 
tism,” he says, “is not to make a Chris- 
tian out of a child but to incorporate 
the individual, at some time in life, 
into the community of the church.” 
Thus he believes it makes more sense 
for a child raised in a Christian home 
to undergo baptism at an age when he 
can really start believing in the church. 
This procedure would effectively an- 
swer the objection of one Anglican 
priest, who complains that “infant bap- 
tism is producing little conscripts for 
the Christian army when God really 
wants volunteers.” 

Nonetheless, there are some serious 
objections to total abolition of infant 
baptism. Philip Hefner of Chicago’s Lu- 
theran School of Theology argues that 
the ceremony marks the entrance of 
the Christian into the community of 
faith, and that by baptizing infants the 
church shows that he is acceptable even 
when defenseless before God and man. 
Presbyterian Leader Rev. Henry An- 
derson of Illinois defends baptism as a 
genuine covenant, a “real and authen- 
tic religious act, the grace of God's 
concern for his people through the par- 
ents as mediators.” 
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If you made your views known 
on conservation, trust busting, 
and the New Nationalism, 
bully for you. 


ast time you wrote 
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Maybe you think you're conscientious simply because you vote, read 
he paper, and let your wife know where you stand on all the im- 
portant tissues 
But if you think your opinion is useful, put it to use. Write and 
tell the people in public office, whenever you have something to say 
We hope you'll write on the world’s best-known letterhead paper 


Hammermill Bond. Whether vou us typewriter or n, this crisy 





white sheet backs up your words with quict authority 

Put Hammermil! Bond to work now Make this week the last time 
you wrote to a public official 

Hammermill Paper Company (headquarters: Erie, Pa.) makes 
Hammermill Bond and 31 other grades of paper. There’s one for 
each of your printing and communication jobs 


A paper-thin voice is a powerful persuader. 





MODERN LIVING 





RACE TRACKS 


Return to Belmont 

For turfmen, Belmont Park—just 
over the New York City boundary in 
Long Island’s Nassau County—has al- 
ways been a track apart. Not that the 
63-year-old park is all that venerable; 
Saratoga is 41 years its senior. True, it 
is the setting for some of the most presti- 
gious U.S. races, including the Bel- 
mont Stakes, traditionally the third gem 
in the Triple Crown. But what made 
Belmont really special was that soci- 
ety’s horsemen built it to their own 
specifications. So overwhelming was the 
track’s mood of genteel opulence that 
it even awed the $2 bettors: Belmont’s 
race crowds have always been remark- 
ably well-behaved. 

Belmont attracted the top thorough- 


bred champions, even in the days when 
the track insisted on its English accent 
and ran races “the wrong way” (clock- 
wise, in the British fashion). This quirk 
was not abandoned until 1920, the his- 
toric year that Man o' War, fighting for 
his head all the way, won the Belmont 
Stakes by 20 lengths and set a world’s 
record. But for the past six years, while 
a new $30.7 million grandstand was 
being built, Belmont has existed only 
as a practice track, and its classic races 
have been run elsewhere. The worri- 
some question to track enthusiasts: 
when Belmont reopens, will it be the 
same? 

Mighty Oval. The verdict from the 
42,080 opening-day crowd was prompt 
and affirmative. “It still has its old fa- 
miliar charm,” declared George D. Wid- 
ener, 79, who has raced his colors at 


- ei 
Belmont since 1913. “Beautiful,” sighed 
Mrs. Winston (“Ceezee") Guest. “Big- 
ger and better than ever,” said Jockey 
Club Chairman Ogden Phipps. 

There was, in fact, one vast improve- 
ment on the old: a four-level, can- 
tilevered viewing stand, rising as high 
as a ten-story building and stretching a 
quarter of a mile. The best of Belmont 
has been retained and refurbished. in- 
cluding the paddock sheltered by a well- 
trussed, 140-year-old white pine. The 
new grandstand quarters for the ex- 
clusive Turf and Field Club would have 
been approved by the track's name- 
sake, August Belmont (né Schénberg), 
who once declared; “Racing is for the 
rich.” 

To celebrate Belmont’s reopening, the 
noted poet and racing devotee, Clas- 
sicist Rolfe Humphries, 73, set down 
his own memory parade in verse (first 
printed below). With the horses run- 
ning once again on Belmont’s wide- 
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But where are the elite? 

The Schénbergs made 
Their money honestly enough, in trade, 
In trolley-cars, in diamonds, bonds, or beer, 
Banking, or railroads, well-established here 
By the mid-Fighties, in an atmosphere 
Of opulence, unquestionably graced 
With what their times and peers would call good taste, 
Arbiters of suburban etiquette, 
Leaders of the town-and-country set. 
They learned to adapt themselves to wearing spats, 
Frock-coats, striped morning-trousers, bowler hats, 
They learned to give high teas, to ride to hounds, 
To keep within the proper meets and bounds, 
Were public-spirited, would patronize, 
Most lavishly, the decent charities; 
Noblesse oblige. Somewhere along the line 
The name was changed, What's wrong with that? That's fine, 
They earned the privilege. Give them all their due, 
But—weren't they still the least bit parvenu, 
The least bit not quite Mayflower, F.F.V., 
A trace this side of true gentility, 
A soupgon, a sous-soupgon, just below 
The absolute apogee of comme il faut? 
They did improve the breed, they kept alive 
The sport of kings, so that, in 1905S, 
The naming of this race-course set the crown 
Of Jaurel on their virtuous renown, 
As beautiful, as elegant a setting 
As one could ever hope to find for betting. 


But where are the aristocrats? 
Don't try 
To find them in this rabble, this canaille, 
These sans-culottes in shirt-sleeves, sans, aussi, 
The least investiture of quality. 
Off the Long Island Rail Road cars they swarm 
With Morning Telegraph or Racing Form 
And Armstrong's Scratch Sheet, pouring towards the gates 
Beside which other literature awaits 
As benefice, whose fain purveyors call 
In accents more than audible by all, 
“Jack's Little Green Card!", “Clocker Lawton!!", “Hey, 
Got that Daily Double again today!!!" 
Don't trust these men, no matter how sincere 
Solicitude may cause them to appear, 


What's all the rush? Slow down, let's wait a bit 
Behind the stands, relax and sit, 

Pause for a moment, take our ease 

Under the over-arching trees, 

Find a good bench, from which to view 

Lawn, gardens, mall and avenue 

Along which moves the ebb and flow 

Of people passing to and fro 


— BELMONT-= 


In shadow and sun, by elm or oak, 
A gentler-seeming kind of folk, 
More leisurely, as if their ways, 
Inherited from better days, 

Knew mildness and the atmosphere 
Held in suspension, even here, 

A sense of ceremonial, 

Of courtesy, of ritual, 

As if even here, unconsciously, 
We moved in grave amenity, 

Or dwelt in grace, as if the air 
Bespoke us laudable and fair. 


“Riders up!” The bugle sounds First Call. 
All eastward streams the rank processional. 


But where are the patricians? 
Cool it, Mac! 


“The horses,” Cappy says, “are on the track.” 


Let our eyes close, our memories watch again 
Fields of our favorites, from Amblecane 
To Zev, parading to the post, the bright 
Silk stable-colors shining in the light, 
Light blue, brown cap; all scarlet; white with green 
Collar and cuffs, white cap; aquamarine, 
Gold W, encircled, on the back; 
Blue and white blocks; cerise, white diamonds; black 
With yellow hoops; orange, black cap. 

Behold 
Black Servant, Brynlimah, Black Prince, Black Gold, 
Co-Educator, Equipoise, Dark Star, 
Dark Secret, and—that tourist!—Epinard, 
Faireno, Kelso, Gallahadion, 
Jim Dandy, Gallant Fox, Top Flight, Whichone, 
And one we need not call by name, the get 
Of Fair Play from Mahubah; and Regret, 
Noor, Sergeant Byrne, Ponder, and Petrotude, 
Miss Merriment, My Lovely, Singing Wood 
(Bay colt, by Royal Minstrel out of Glade), 
Cochise, Count Fleet, King Saxon, Cavalcade, 
Three fillies, Sorrow and Song and Rust—remember? 
And Scarlet Oak, Right Royal, and Red Ember, 
Nashua, Swaps, and Sting, and Twenty Grand, 
Wise Counsellor, Whirlaway, and Yellow Hand, 
Yurup, another gray one, Native Dancer— 


Where are the ones with breeding? 
Here's our answer 
At last, in bright decorum going by 
With the bloom on them, and the heads held high, 
In all their delicate, fastidious, proud 
Grace and perfection stepping past the crowd. 
—Rolfe Humphries 
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Come to the U.N. 


27,000 visitors come to United Nations Headquarters ev ery 
week. Guided tours start every 10 minutes 9:00 am to 4.45 pm, 
7 days a week. Tours cost $1.25 for adults, 50¢ for children and 





students, last one hour, and will fill many letters home. 
For a free UN Tour Booklet and Visitor’s Button, write to: 
UN Association of the United States, New York 10017. 


sweeping mile-and-a-half oval, the long- 
est in the U.S., even the jockeys and 
trainers were cheering. “Now we've got 
all the big races back where they be- 
long,” said Owner-Trainer E. Barry 
Ryan. “It’s great to be home again.” 


THE FAMILY 


Electronic Adoption 

It lasted only 15 minutes, but Isabel 
and Joseph Garrett will undoubtedly re- 
member it as the best TV program of 
their lives. The Garretts, a Negro cou- 
ple seeking to adopt a child, were seat- 
ed in the Buffalo offices of the Eric 
County Children’s Aid Society. On 
screen, they saw a video-tape recording 
of Amy, 24, also a Negro, who had 
been given away by her mother at birth, 
raised in a foster home, and was now 
up for adoption in Wilmington, Del 
Observed by the cameras in a high 
school TV workshop, the little girl 


leafed through picture books, ran, 
jumped, laughed and turned somer- 
saults. “Boy!” exclaimed Mrs, Garrett 


“She's just what the doctor ordered.” 

By the following weekend, the Gar 
retts were in Wilmington for the face-to- 
face meeting with their prospective 
child. At second sight, it was still love 
A day later, the Garretts drove back to 
Buffalo with Amy and all her posses- 
sions—a suitcase load of clothing, three 
dolls and a Teddy bear 

One-Way Mirrors. Amy Garrett was 
the first child to be chosen through an 
intriguing new adoption method. Video 
tape promises to eliminate much of the 
potential trauma of adoption procedures 
while making it far easier for agencies 
to unite prospective parents and chil- 
dren from different parts of the coun- 
try. It was Norman W. Paget, 45, ex- 
ecutive director of the Erie County Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, who thought of 
employing video tape in adoption after 
watching the instant replays used for 
televised pro-football games 

Some children, especially if they are 


handicapped or are older than one year, 
are rejected by adoptive parents at their 
first direct meeting. To minimize such 
disturbing experiences, agencies often 
give couples their first view of the child 
through one-way mirrors or arrange 
“accidental” meetings in the park. These 
devices assume that the parents and 
child live in the same and even 
then are by no means surefire: many a 
ccuple, emotionally on edge, blurt the 
accidental-meeting game away in the 
first sentence 

Moreover, in the case of the 
retts, the Buffalo agency had no child 
available who seemed well matched to 
them, and Paget had to call on the clear- 
inghouse services of the year-old Adop- 
tion Resource Exchange of North 
America (ARENA) in order to locate a 
likely girl. She proved to be in Wil- 
mington, 390 miles away. By viewing 
the video tape, the Garretts saw Amy 
more vividly than they could have 
through any number of snapshots and 
verbal descriptions, made the trip south 
with virtual certainty of success, Paget 
would like to see his method become a 
two-way proposition that allows 
children up for adoption to get a video- 
tape look at their prospective parents 


area, 


Gar- 


older 


The Garrett video-tape showing was 
private, but most “special needs” chil 
dren—those who are older, have hand- 
icaps or come from racial minority 
groups—zare so hard to place that the 
Los Angeles County Department of 
Adoptions has taken to broadcasting 
their availability on commercial TV 
Since October, the department has 
shown 64 such children on a once-week 
ly quarter-hour segment of Ben Hunt 
er’s Matinee, a program of old movies 
interspersed with talk. Result: up to 35 
phone calls immediately following each 
show and 34 of the children adopted, in- 
cluding a two-year-old boy with eye 
trouble, a one-year-old girl with club 
feet, and a two-month-old Filipino-Chi- 
nese-Hawatian boy 





GARRETTS WITH CASEWORKER SEEING AMY ON TV 
Taping out the trauma. 


62 


MILESTONES 


Married. Russell A. Firestone Jr., 41, 
polo-playing heir to the tire fortune; 
and Myrna Odell, 33, a onetime so 
ciety writer, who met him in 1965 dur 
ing an interview for the Palm Beach 
(Fla.) Post-Times; he for the fourth 
time, she for the second; in Miami 





Divorced. Dr. Jonas Salk, 53, de 
veloper of the first widely used polio 
vaccine; by Donna Lindsay Salk, 51; 
on grounds of extreme cruelty; after 
28 years of marriage, three children; in 
San Diego 


Died. Larry Gallo, 41, New York 
Mafia thug, whose insurrection against 
Brooklyn Boss Joe Profaci from 1959 
to 1963 stirred one of the bloodiest 
(eleven dead) gang wars since Al Ca- 
pone’s day, ended only when Profaci 
died in 1962 and Mafia higher-ups split 
the rackets between the two gangs; of 
cancer; in Mineola, L.1 


Died. The Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, 
62, Roman Catholic priest and noted an 
thropologist at Fordham University, who 
believed in Darwin's theory of evolu- 
tion while also holding that God creat- 
ed the climate in which living creatures 
could evolve; after a long illness; in 
Peekskill, N.Y. Leader of several an- 
thropological expeditions to the Middle 
East, he stil God created man, 
and “whether he used the method of 
evolution or created him from unor 
ganized matter is not of primary im 
portance 


said 


Died. Daniel L. Marsh, 88, president 
of Boston University from 1926 to 
1951, chancellor since 1951, and ar- 
chitect of B.U.’s development into a 
first-rank center of learning; in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. Crusty, often controversial 
in matters not relating to education, 
Marsh was a fervent advocate of Pro- 


hibition, believed that because of TV 
“we are destined to have a nation of 
morons.” There was no argument about 


the near miracle he worked at B.U., 
where he took a moldering collection 
of brownstones for 9,600 students in 
1926 and built a multiversity that to 
day boasts 23,000 students and 13 grad- 


uate schools 


Died. Sanford L. Cluett, 93, textile 
man, whose Sanforizing process (coined 
from his first name) thrust the world 
into the Non-Shrink Age; in Palm 
Beach, Fla. As a vice president of the 
family-founded Cluett, Peabody & Co 
(Arrow shirts), Cluett in 1928 deter 
mined to find a way of counteracting 
the pull exerted by mill machines dur 
ing weaving, which stretches fibers only 
to have them shrink back again after 
washing; his process which contracts 
and preshrinks the cloth, has been laud- 
ed as the most significant textile dis- 
covery since the advent of fast dyes 
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‘l have not yet, 
indeed, 


thought of a remedy 


JOT LUKUTY 66 ooo 


‘T am not sure that ina great state it is capable of a 
remedy; nor that the evil is in itself alw ays So great 
as It is represented. 


“Suppose we include in the definition of luxury 
all unnecessary expense, and then let us consider 
whether laws to prevent such expense are possible to 
be executed in a great country, and whether, if they 
could be executed, our people generally would be 
ae r, or even richer. 

“Is not the hope of being one day able to purchase 
and enjoy luxuries, a great spur to labour and in- 
dustry? 

“May not luxury, therefore, produce more than 
it consumes, if, without such a spur, people would 
be, as they are naturally enough inclined to be, lazy 
and indolent? To this purpose l remember a circum- 
stance. 

“The skipper of a shallop, employed between 

Cape May and Philadelphia, had done us some 
small service, for which he refused to be paid. My 
wife, understanding that he had a daughter, sent 
her a present of a new-fashioned cap ; 

“Three years after, this skipper being at my 
house with an old farmer of ( ape May, his passen- 
ger, he mentioned the cz ap, and how much his 
daughter had been pleased with it. 

‘Bue’ (said he) ‘it proved a dear cap to our 


gation.’ 


congre 
“How so?” 


‘When my daughter appeared with it at meet 
ing, 1t was so much admired, that all the girls re 
solved to get such caps from Philadelphia, and my 
wife and I computed that the whole could not 
have cost less than a hundred pounds,’ 


‘*True’, (said the farmer) ‘but you do not tell 
ull the story. I think the cap was nevertheless an 
idvantage to us; for it was the first thing that put 
our girls upon knitting worsted mittens for sale at 
Phil adelphia, that they might have wherewithal 
to buy caps and ribbons there; and you know that 
the industry bas continued, and is likely to con- 





Original wood engraving by Bernard Brussel-Smith 


tinue and increase to a much greater value, and 
answer better purposes,’ 

“Upon the whole, I was more reconciled to this 
little piece of luxury, since not only the girls were 
made happier by having fine caps, but the Phila- 
delphians by the sup ply of warm mittens,” 


“Poor Richard” put his finger on this simple key to 
ane xpanding economy over 200 years ago. So, isn’t it 
strange to find people—well-me: ining people in this 
country today who still frown on the luxuries most 
of us work to enjoy? They want the government 
to restrict the broad range of products and services 
in the marketplace. Ar nd to cut back on advertising 
because it makes people want things they don’t need. 


Don’t need? Well, of course, no litte girl needs 
a bow in her hair. Yer, Mary Murphy will forever 
top off the apple of her eye with a ribbon. And 

here would the ribbon factories be without her? 
And the ribbon clerks? 


It is just this very human desire to add the little 
frills to our living that has created our jobs and our 
prosperity ...the ribbon factories and automobile 
factories and television factories...and the most 
dynamic cconomy in man’s history. Shouldn’t we 
be careful about how we tinker with the forces that 
have created all this? Because the simple, troubling 
truth 1S, nobody knows for sure how far you can 
regulate our economy without damaging it. 
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WORLD'S NEWEST, most advanced short-range jetliner 

the Boeing 737 twinjet—is now in airline service overseas and 
in the U.S. It carries up to 119 passengers, cruises at 580 miles 
an hour. The 737 is the smallest Boeing jetliner. But inside 
it’s every bit as wide and roomy as the biggest Boeing Inter- 
continental. The 737 is the first airliner to bring true big-jet 





comfort to short-range routes. Already, 20 of the world's air- 
lines have placed orders for Boeing’s new 737: Aloha, Avi- 
anca, Braathens, Britannia, Canadian Pacific, Frontier, Irish, 
Lake Central, Lufthansa, Malaysia-Singapore, NAC-New 
Zealand, Nordair, PSA, Pacific Western, Piedmont, South 
African, United, VASP-Brazil, Western, Wien Consolidated. 


Capability has many faces at Boeing 





TUCUMCARI, new U.S. Navy hydrofoil gun- 
boat, flies over water at more than 40 knots. 
Built by Boeing, Tucumeari can operate at 


high speeds even in rough seas —could be fore- 
runner of a fleet of fast combat craft. 





WHEN AMERICAN astronauts blast off for 
the moon, NASA’s 3,000-ton Apollo/Saturn V 
rocket will shoot them there. Boeing builds the 
first-stage booster, generating 7.5 million lbs. 
of thrust—provides systems engineering and 
integration support for the entire program. 











VERSATILE Boeing helicopters are transport- 


ing troops, artillery, fuel, ammunition and 
civilian refugees in Vietnam —have recovered 
more than $850 million worth of downed air- 
craft. The newest product of Boeing’s continu- 
ing R&D in the V/STOL field is a model-C 
Chinook helicopter with a 12-ton-lift capacity. 
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MONEY 


At New Peaks 


Two separate but related kinds of 
financial crises crept closer to reality 
last week for the non-Communist world. 
The continuing Washington impasse 
over higher taxes and lower federal 
spending—the fiscal antidote for infla- 
tion—caused an ominous upward surge 
of U.S. interest rates. Abroad, the pa- 
ralysis of France helped to lift gold 
prices to a new peak, renewing anx 
ieties about the international monetary 
system. “We're all in the same boat,” 
said Chairman Howard C. Petersen of 
Philadelphia’s Fidelity Bank, “and it’s 
not necessarily only our end of the 
boat that’s leaking.” 

Interest-rate records toppled like ten- 
pins last week in the Wall Street bond 
and money markets. At the weekly auc- 
tion of short-term Government secu 
rities, three-month Treasury bills sold 
at an average discount rate of 5.85%, 
beating the old peak of 5.59% set dur 
ing the September 1966 money squeeze 
Later in the week, the price of the 
same bills fell enough to raise their 
yield to 5.93%. Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co. paid 7.07% interest to sell 
$25 million worth of corporate bonds 
to finance construction; it was the most 
expensive borrowing of its type in U.S 
history 

Dumping the Remnants. Investment 
bankers and dealers were forced to 
dump large unsold remnants of several 
new bond issues at substantial losses 
For example, about two-thirds of a $70 
million issue of gilt-edged (triple-A) 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of Maryland bonds was spurned by 
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wary Investors when offered at an in- 
terest yield of 6.73%. After the un- 
derwriting syndicate headed by Morgan 
Stanley & Co, disbanded, freeing the 
bonds to the forces of supply and de- 
mand, their price fell enough to fatten 
the vield to 6.92%. Even among in- 
come-tax-exempt securities, yields ap 
proached an unheard-of 5%. Thirty- 
nine local housing authorities paid an 
average 4.75% interest to sell $146 mil- 
lion worth of bonds, highest in public- 
housing annals. Soaring interest levels 
prompted New York City Comptroller 
Mario Procaccino to reject bids on $71 
million of notes and City Finance Di- 
rector Edward J. Martin of Philadelphia 
called off a $29,375,000 bond sale with 
a blast at “exorbitant rates.” 

The cost of borrowing by consumers 
began to climb as well. New York's 
First National City Bank, for example, 
raised its discount on unsecured _per- 
sonal loans of 36 months or less from 
$5.25 to $5.75 per $100, At its new 
level, that discount is equal to about 
11% true annual interest. 

There was growing speculation on 
Wall Street last week that the Federal 
Reserve Board would soon feel forced 
to raise its. discount rate for the fourth 
time since November, or take some 
other new credit-tightening step against 
inflation. With the Reserve Board ap- 
plying its monetary brakes, the growth 
rate of bank reserves in 1968 has shrunk 
to 3.5% a year compared with 9.8% 
for 1967. But because inflation is still 
growing, bankers expect even stronger 
measures, “If deliberate action isn't tak 
en to reduce inflationary pressures and 
decelerate the  wage-price _ spiral,” 
warned James Duesenberry of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers 
last week, “we risk creating a situation 
which can only end in recession.” 

Lately the inflow of bank savings de- 
posits has slackened as well, causing 
widespread fears that depositors will 
soon begin taking their rainy-day funds 
out of institutions to put them into high 
er-paying bonds and other securities 
The banks are unable to raise their bid 
for savings: almost all of them are al- 


ready paying as much interest as au- 
thorities allow (64% for example, for 
large-sized six to twelve month cer- 
tificates of deposit in New York). 

Testing the Tiers. In the renewed flur- 
ry of gold speculation prompted by 
France's political crisis, the free-market 
price of the metal rose to a new high 
of $42.60 per oz. in London last week. 
That brought out enough sellers to push 
the price back down to $41.75 at week’s 
end. The drop eased concern that the 
speculators might wreck the two-tier 
system of gold prices that has unhitched 
the gold market from the $35-per-oz. 
gold price for monetary reserves. Still, 
the system's durability depends chiefly 
on how fast the U.S, regains control 
over its inflation and persistent balance 
of payments deficit. As last week's rise 
in interest rates showed, the U.S. is 
sull losing ground in that battle. 


AUTOS 
A Bigger Bug 


Barely seven inches shorter than the 
swank Mercedes-Benz 250, the new car 
will still be a Volkswagen—and look 
like a bug. Later this year, when the 
VW Model 411 starts rolling off the as- 
sembly line, enthusiasts willing to pay 
about $2,000 can move into the bucket 
seat of this four-door big sister of the 
Beetle, rev up the rear-mounted 68-h.p. 
engine and zip along the Autobahn at 
speeds of up to 85 m.p.h. 

Since the original bug appeared on 
the market in 1948, more than 5,000 im- 
provements have been made, but the 
car that turned Volkswagenwerk into 
West Germany's largest enterprise (1967 
sales: $2.3 billion) has remained essen- 
tially the same. It still accounts for 
70% of production, two-thirds of which 
is sold outside Germany, with the U.S. 
absorbing over 30% of total output. 

No plans are afoot to scrap the ba- 
sic bug. “It will still be there when I 
am pensioned off,’ promised Volks- 
wagen’s new president, Dr. Kurt Lotz, 
55, after he took office last month. But 
reliance on a single model haunted 
Lotz’s predecessor, the late Heinz Nord- 








FOUR-DOOR VOLKSWAGEN MODEL 411 
Haunted by memories of Henry. 
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hoff, who remembered how Henry Ford 
almost ran his company into the ground 
by continuing to make Tin Lizzies de- 
spite changing tastes 

Hence the new model, ordered three 
years ago by Nordhoff to recapture the 
20% to 25% of German Opel and 
Ford owners who abandoned their Bee- 
tles for more bigger cars 
Only by offering a choice of several 
lines, Nordhofl could Volks- 
wagen hope to reach out for the af- 
fluent German customers who now snub 
the bug. Since early this year, VW's 
4,000 engineers and technicians have 
been hard at work in the company’s 
new $87 million research and develop 
ment center. Even Italy’s legendary 
body designer, Sergio Pininfarina, has 
been enlisted as a consultant 


Sales & Safety 


Discussing auto sales and corporate 
profits with 1,200 stockholders at their 
annual meeting last week, Ford Motor 
Co, Chairman Henry Ford If and Pres- 
ident Semon E. Knudsen were in an 
optimistic mood. They had good rea- 
son to be. Auto sales, which accounted 
for 90% of Ford’s quarterly revenues 
of $3.9 billion, are so strong that Ford’s 
earnings will probably be close to the 
record year of 1965, when the com- 
pany broke all sales marks and_ profits 
were $703 million 

That was all very good news, but an 
other announcement by Ford was even 
more interesting. It involved safety. 
When the Government, after widely 
publicized congressional hearings two 
years ago, issued rules for safety equip- 
ment on cars, the automakers went 
along grudgingly. Lately, however, they 
have taken some of the initiative away 
from Washington and introduced reas- 
suring safety features of their own, One 
of the most sophisticated was an- 
nounced by the Ford company last 
week: on next year’s Thunderbirds and 
Continental Mark IIIs, Ford will offer, 
for an optional $150, an “auto linear” 
system that computes away the danger 
of uncontrollable skids 

The system includes a small com 
puter installed behind the glove com- 
partment and sensing devices mounted 
inside each rear wheel. When one or 
both wheels stop rolling while the car 
is in motion, indicating a skid, the sen- 
sor flashes an instant message to the 
computer. Many drivers end in catas- 
trophe after a skid because they freeze 
on the brake pedal instead of pumping 
it rapidly and repeatedly while steering 
their way out of the spin, The com- 
puter will do the proper pumping for 
them in the auto-linear system. With 
one impulse it takes control of the 
brakes away from the brake pedal; with 
another it applies its own braking at 
the rate of 35 to 40 pumps per second 
When the skid is over and the wheels 
are rolling again, the system automat 
cally returns braking control to the 
pedal. 

Ford's new device follows an earlier 
safety announcement by rival General 


expensive, 
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BEN-ARI IN MANHATTAN WITH 747 MODEL 
After a 20-year flight into the big time. 


Motors. G. M. three weeks ago revealed 
that after two years of “top priority” 
work by its Fisher Body division, tt 
was installing a guard rail on the doors 
of more than half of next year’s mod- 
els. The rail, actually an 8-in. section 
of high-strength sheet metal, will be 
welded out of sight inside the door. In 
the event of an impact on the side of 
the car, the rail will give way gradually 
but with resilience enough to deflect 
the oncoming automobile and cut down 
the danger to the occupants of the 
struck car, Of course, if the oncoming 
vehicle is a skidding Thunderbird or 
Mark III, the occupants presumably 
need not worry. Before the crash oc- 
curs and the G. M. guard rail has to 
prove itself, the Ford model's comput 
er will have taken that car out of its 
spin 


AVIATION 
Up with Upward 


El Al stands for “upward” in He 
brew and is an apt description of the 20 
year-old Israeli airline that carries the 
name. The company has 
sales elevenfold and managed to earn i 
profit for the past ten years—without 
outright government subsidies. From 
pitiful $5,750,000 revenue in its first 
full year of operation, El Al moved up 
to $12 million by 1957, when it intro 
duced transatlantic flights with turbo- 
prop Britannias, and then nearly tri- 
pled revenues in 1961 with jets. De- 
spite the Six-Day War, the airline 
grossed over $63 million and made a 
record profit of $1.5 million in 1967 

This week El Al President Morde 
chai Ben-Ari is expected in Seattle to 
sign up for a second Boeing 747 jum 
bo jet. He already has options for two 
of their earliest SST’s to be built, and 
hopes for permission to extend El Al's 
service to Miami, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, in addition 
to New York. 


increased its 


The company now owns seven Boe 
ing 707 jets and has paid off all but 
$12 million of their cost. Additional 
planes—two of them on lease—help 
out with the busy schedule: eleven week- 
ly flights to New York, one to Jo- 
hannesburg, plus others to 17 Euro 
pean cities. With its biggest expansion 
yet under way—the $90 million move 
into the jumbo jets—El Al expects to 
carry a million passengers by 1972 

National Instrument. The airline lit- 
erally came out of the underground. 
Between scheduled flights to European 
capitals in the early years, its second- 
hand, U.S.-built C-46 Commandos and 
Skymasters used to be outfitted with 
Cuban colors and repainted “Near East 
Airlines” overnight in order to evacu- 
ate 140,000 stranded Jews from Arab 
lands. More recently, during last sum- 
mer’s short but savage war, 60% of El 
Al crews were mobilized, while the rest 
moved military cargoes from Europe 
to Israel. “El Al is not only a national 
airline,” explains President Ben-Ari, a 
scarred veteran of the 1948 Israeli-Arab 
war, “It is a national instrument in 
time of emergency.’ 

The vast majority of travelers to Is- 
rael—some 85%—are tourists and pil- 
grims to the Holy Land, almost two 
thirds of them Jewish. They are served 
rabbinically supervised dishes along 
with a pamphlet explaining Jewish di- 
etary laws and a copy of Tefillath Had- 
erech, the traditional Jewish prayer for 
a safe journey 

Obeying Jewish religious laws means 
added expense. El Al loses 60 days a 
year by not operating in or out of Tel 
Aviv on Sabbath and religious hol- 
idays. Each plane must carry 400 Ibs. 
of additional pots and plates for sep- 
arate meat and dairy dishes. Soon, even 
a Torah scroll may be carried by each 
El Al plane. “We enjoy our Jewish- 
ness,” says an airline official in Tel 
Aviv. “We are going to make the most 
of it.” 
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ASIA 


The Perils & Promise of Peace 

Asians, says Japan’s Foreign Minister 
Takeo Miki, must work together on * 
blueprint for the construction of peace.” 
Behind that message lies the fact that 
the Viet Nam war—with its massive in- 
flux of U.S. dollars—has had a major 
economic impact on non-Communist 
Asia. With peace a distinct, if still dis- 
tant possibility, the challenge confront 
ing Asians is to gird their war-swollen 
economies for a more enduring—and 
healthier—resurgence. 

Peace could come as a jolt to many 
countries. Yet the war has helped lay a 
foundation for cconomic growth. Even 
battle-ravaged South Viet Nam _ will 
have gained new airports and harbors, 
built for waging war but equally suit 
able for handling peacetime traffic. In 
Thailand, U.S.-built military 
be used—indeed already are being used 
—1o get native farm products to mar 
ket. Similarly, says John K. Wilhelm, 
an American AID official in Saigon, 
the heavy ocein-cargo volume generated 
by the war “might simply be trans 
ferred to civilian shipping” once hostil 
ities cease 

Asia is short on specific plans—short 
er still on capital—for economic de 
velopment. There is no dearth, how 
ever, of physical or human resources 
Its technical advisers in Viet Nam have 
proved that Taiwan has the kind of elec 
tric power, harbor development and ag 
ricultural experts necessary for rebuild- 
ing war's ruins. Malaysia can join in 
the reconstruction effort with timber 
and cement, South Korea with textiles 
and fertilizer. Indonesia, potentially a 
major Asian supplier of oil and copper, 
is even now busily luring the foreign in- 


roads can 


vestment necessary to exploit its rich 
natural resources, 
The Fleet's Ice Cream. Obviously, 


the adjustment to peace would be hard- 
est for the countries where the dollar 
deluge has been heaviest. In the Phil 
ippines, where the number of Amer 
ican troops and dependents has in 
creased to 50,000 since the start of the 
Viet Nam buildup, the U.S. military 
outlay last year was S150 million, which 
helped considerably in easing the ef- 
fects of Manila’s outsize trade deficit 
In South Korea, wages—paid in dollars 
—sent home by countrymen fighting 
and working in South Viet Nam ac- 
count for $62 million a year in sorely 
needed foreign-exchange carnings. And 
such pleasure haunts as Hong Kong 
and Bangkok enjoy a windfall—$100 
million a year, all told—from rest-and- 
recreation visits by Viet Nam-based 
U.S. servicemen, 

The war has also played a part in Tai 
wan’s newfound prosperity. Last year 
the Nationalist Chinese sold South Viet 
Nam some $100 million in machinery, 
fertilizer and other goods, nearly 15% 
of Taiwan’s total exports. In Japan, the 
U.S. military during 1967 bought some 
$200 million worth of goods for Viet 
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Nam, ranging from sandbags to Isuzu 
buses. The war less directly helped gen- 
erate another $800 million in Japanese 
exports; for example, G.I.s based in 
Southeast Asia purchased 13% of Ja- 
pan’s total camera exports, Other ben- 
eficiarics include Singapore and Ma- 
laysia, which store and ship Viet Nam 
bound petroleum products, a trade that 
amounted last year to some $100 mil- 
lion between them 

With some 60,000 American service 
men and civilians living within its bor 
ders, Thailand has sprouted forests of 
high-rise luxury apartment buildings 
and sprawling neighborhoods of boxy, 
surburban-style homes. The American 
presence has provided jobs for 100,000 
Thais. Now the military 
started tapering off. With the comple 
tion of the vast, U.S.-built’ Sattahip 
harbor and airfield complex southeast 
of Bargkok, some 5,000 
workers will be laid off by December 
“If the war concedes Thai 
economist, “we will have to start tight 
ening our belts.” 

Just how much belt tightening would 
he needed depends of course on how 
fast the U.S. scaled down its military in 
volvement in Asia, The likeliest pros 
pect is for a gradual withdrawal—and 
even then, only a partial one. Thus 
Hong Kong ice-cream makers need 
hardly worry that their sales to the 
U.S. Navy might be cut off; the Sev 
enth Fleet was plying Asian waters 
and calling at Hong Kong's port 
before the U.S 
Viet Nam 

Hardheaded Help. Many Asians nat 
urally look first to Washington for 
peacetime assistance. In his Johns Hop 
kins University speech in 1965, Pres 
ident Johnson pledged the U.S. to a 
billion-dollar investment program fot 
Southeast Asia, with much of the out 
lay earmarked for building a massive, 
United Nations-sponsored hydroelectric 


buildup has 


construction 


ends.” one 


long 


ever got involved in 


complex on the Mekong River in South 
Viet Nam, Laos, Cambodia and Thai 
land. Although the U.S. is sure to play 
a major reconstruction role, Congress 
is not likely to look favorably on such 
far-reaching assistance schemes as long 
as the U.S.’s dollar drain and pressing 
domestic problems persist. Unfortunate 
ly, wealthy European countries have 
shown little interest in taking up the 
slack by funneling funds through such 
international World 
Bank 

[hat leaves the immediate problem 
largely up to private investment—and 
to Asians themselves, That is not as lim- 
ited a prospect as it might seem. Rath 
er than see their new hotels and res- 
taurants stand empty, Asians will have 
to undertake large-scale programs to 
stimulate tourism. To compensate for 
the loss of military markets, Asia’s in- 
dustrial leaders—notably Japan and 
Taiwan 


agencies as the 


will be in a position to sup 
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U.S. SAILORS IN HONG KONG FOR REST & RECREATION 
Not as limited a prospect as it might seem. 
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ply their less developed neighbors with 
much of the equipment and technical as- 
sistance necessary for reconstruction 
Japan has already stepped up its eco- 
nomic aid to Southeast Asia; 
first, Japanese businessmen now applaud 
such assistance as a hardheaded move 
that could result in new Asian markets 
for made-in-Japan products 

A Beginning. Wartime demand has 
helped fuel a business spurt in large 
parts of Asia. It has also keyed many 
of the economies to a false pitch, Ulti- 
mately, any hope for stable economic 
growth in Asia—and a better life for 
-rests on planned develop 
ment and viable trade. These, in turn, 
depend on peace. For South Viet Nam 
and its neighbors, the end of the war, 
when it comes, will be merely a begin 
ning—with the difficult economic strug 
gle still ahead. That struggle can be 
won only if the blueprint for peace is 
properly drawn 


cool at 


its masses 


MARKETING 
Putting a Thesis to Work 


“IT don’t Know quite how it hap- 
pened that I'm making $1,000,000 a 
month,” says Cortes Wesley Randell, 
32, a Washingtonian who is president 
and chief executive of National Stu- 
dent Marketing Corp. “I just sit in the 
office and talk to people.” 

Randell’s fast-growing wealth, which 
he offhandedly understates, comes from 
stockholdings. His company promotes 
or sells diverse goods and_ services 
mouthwash and antacid pills, magazines 
and record-club memberships, vacation 
cruises. It even does naval recruiting in 
a fickle market of 10,500,000 college 
and high school students in the U.S. 
and Canada. Since April 24, when the 





RANDELL WITH CRAMMING PILLOW 
Just sitting and selling. 
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company brought out a public issue of 
its common stock, the price of its shares 
has jumped from $6 to $26.50 on the 
over-the-counter market. Accordingly, 
the value of Randell’s 54% holding 
has swelled from $2,509,998 to just 
over $11 million 

Wall Posters. Randell makes money 
through a network of 581 part-time 
campus representatives, who earn up to 
$4,000 a year distributing samples, do- 
ing market research and peddling fad 
items. Last year, for example, they sold 
55,000 paper dresses in 27 days for 
Mars Manufacturing Co., topped that 
by selling 100,000 personality and 
psychedelic wall posters (at $1 each). 
At a higher level, the company sold 
105,000 youth air-fare identification 
cards for American Airlines—and kept 
$2 of the $3 price of each card for its ef- 
fort. To help manufacturers boost sales 
of everyday products, N.S.M.C. “reps” 
place soft-sell posters on strategically lo- 
cated bulletin boards. In one such cam 


paign, Alka-Seltzer offered to send a 
“cramming pillow—it allows you to 
cram effortlessly until the wee hours” 


to anybody who sent in $2.50 
Having written a thesis on “How to 
Start a Small Business” while enrolled 
at the University of Virginia, Randell 
persuaded himself to follow his own 
prescription while he was working as a 
marketing manager for ITT in Chi- 
cago, The idea jelled during a deb- 
utante party in Newport. As he sailed 
up to the dock in his college room 
mate’s yacht, he recalls, “I 
was getting behind.” In his spare time, 
he wrote a guide to collegiate summer 
jobs, then at a cost of $150 printed up 
posters advertising “high-paying, fun 
filled positions” distributed them 
on four Wisconsin campuses, So many 
orders poured in the first week that Ran 


decided | 


and 


dell quit his $12,500-a-year job and 
went into business for himself. The 
$2.95 guide has since turned into 


N.S.M.C.’s mainstay product; last year 
Randell sold 100,000 copies in three ed! 
tions and recently Doubleday & Co 
brought out a fourth for bookstore sale 
The company also operates one of the 
nation’s largest computerized dating ser- 
vices, and systematically mines the data 
for mailing lists. Through such inge 
nuity, Student Marketing's revenues 
shot up from a mere $40,789 in fiscal 
1965 to $723,199 in 1967, and the 
pace is still accelerating. Sales climbed 
to $1,014,448 in the six months ending 
last February 29, while profits tripled 
to $181,540. 

With Computers. Still spreading 
out, Randell early this year bought two 
other college marketing services and 
next week will begin a computerized ser 
vice to match graduating seniors with 
corporate job openings through a third 
acquisition, Manhattan-based Compu- 
job. In mid-June he expects to open a 
campus discount store at the Univer 
sity of Oklahoma. “It's very easy to 
start a small business these days,” Ran- 
dell maintains, “If you want to give up 
everything else for years.” 





COMPUTER SCIENCES’ JONES 
When the one-sixth takes over. 


MERGERS 
Hooking Them Up 


In spite of a new corporate symbol 
and the influx of $450 million raised 
to modernize the creaky 117-year-old 
company, Western Union's growth rate 
has been discouraging. Telegrams, 
which still account for 46% of the com- 
pany’s revenues, were off last year; some 
modernization programs were slow get- 
ting started and, as a result, revenues 
rose a meager 5%. But Western Union 
does have some interesting possibilities. 
One is that, in spite of assets of $741 
million, its total common-stock value ts 
about $350 million—which puts it in 
the range that an acquisitive-minded 
smaller company could manage. More 
over, in an age of computers, Western 
Union's extensive cable and microwave 
circuits are a logical way to hook com 
puters together. Not surprisingly, West 
ern Union has been the target of two 
determined takeover attempts, 
which last week verged on success 

The first three weeks 
ago from Texas-based University Com 
puting Co., which attempted to acquire 
Western Union with a tender offer for 
a controlling 10% of W.U. stock. The 
sent the stock from $35 a share 
to $44.88 and prompted other prospec 
tive buyers to step up their efforts 
Last week Computer Sciences Corp. of 
El Segundo, Calif., which is about one 
sixth as big as Western Union, made a 
better bid. After marathon negotiations 
in New York and Washington between 
Chairman-President Russell W. McFall 
of Western Union and Founder-Chair 
man Fletcher Jones of Computer Sci 
ences, the two men agreed to recom 
mend a merger to shareholders. In an 
exchange of stock worth $350 million, 
Western Union will a part of 
nine-year-old Computer Sciences, Jones 
pointed out that his company and West- 
ern Union had been working with each 
four years developing ways 
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to transmit computer read-outs over 
telegraph circuits. As a result, he said, 
they share “an awareness of what a 
combination of the two companies could 
achieve.” 

Jones, now 37, became a young mil 
lionaire (TIME cover, Dec. 3, 1965) soon 
after he left a data-processing job at 
North American Aviation and founded 
Computer Sciences with $100 capitali- 
zation. The company grew into a bus 
tling enterprise with $53.5 million an- 
nual sales, as Jones devised new pro 
grams and uses for the computers that 
other companies were making. One 
Computer Sciences innovation is Com 
putax, an income tax program that 
speeds and eases the work for accoun- 
tants doing corporate or personal tax 
returns. Another, about to be intro- 
duced, is Computicket which will link 
every kind of entertainment from base 
ball to ballet to local outlets like su- 
permarkets and enable shoppers not 
only to pick the seat they want in a mat- 
ter of seconds but to receive a com- 
puterized ticket as well. With only 1% 
of U.S. computers so far linked to one 
another vy. estimates of 50% within the 
next decade, Computer Sciences will 
now be able to use Western Union to 
broaden the state of the art. 


In the Dough 

Chairman Harold S. Geneen de- 
scribes his $2.8-billion International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. as a “uni- 
fied-management, multiproduct compa- 
ny.” On that principle, in 48 major 
acquisitions in the last nine years, ITT 
has acquired a hotel chain (Sheraton), 
a car-rental company (Avis), a book 
publisher (Bobbs- Merrill), a home-build- 
er (Levitt & Sons, Inc.), a paper and 
chemical company (Rayonier, Inc.) and 
assorted other ventures. Something 
Geneen still does not have is a con- 
sumer foods company. Last week he 
moved to remedy that deficiency by an- 
nouncing that ITT, in an exchange of 
stock valued at $280 million. will soon 
acquire Continental Baking Co., the na- 
tion’s largest breadmaker. 

For ITT, this would be a veasty in- 
vestment, Continental's bread. led by 
Wonder, is sold in 46 states and in Mexi 
co, Jamaica and the Bahamas. Con- 
tinental, which also makes Hostess cakes 
and Morton frozen foods, had total 
sales of $621 million last year. Its man 
agement, headed by Chairman = and 
Chief Executive R. Newton Laughlin, 
will continue to operate Continental. 
The parent company will act as “a re 
pository of technical knowledge for 
Continental,” says ITT Executive Vice 
President Hart Perry, who supervised 
the month-long negotiations. 

The main reason that the directors 
of profitable Continental are willing to 
join ITT is to take advantage of ad- 
vanced ITT research in such areas as 
food irradiation, electronic cooking and 
computerized process controls. ITT, op- 
erating all around the world, can also 
provide Continental with expertise for 
moving into international markets. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
Monuments Round the World 


For eight weeks in a row, torrential 
cloudbursts washed across Tanzania. 
Cattle, goats, chickens and a few hu- 
mans were swept away in the resulting 
floods. Roads and bridges crumbled, and 
vehicles were trapped in a deepening 
ooze. But through most of the down- 
pour, some 1,200 African tribesmen and 
Italian workers doggedly continued to 
lay down six miles of pipeline a day. If 
they manage to stick to their schedule, 
“the Great Snake,” as the natives call 
the $45 million project, will be com- 
pleted in June. Stretching 1,058 miles 
across mountains and marshes, through 
thick jungle and dusty scrubland, the 
line will carry gasoline, kerosene and 
diesel oil from the port of Dar es Sa- 
laam on the Indian Ocean to the cop- 
per belt of landlocked Zambia. It will 
stand as one more monument to the 
widely varied skills of San Francisco's 
Bechtel Corp., the largest engineering 
and construction firm in the world, 

Zambia's lengthy lifeline is only one 
of 89 major Bechtel projects currently 
under way in 29 states and 34 foreign 
countries. Bechtel has boosted its busi- 
ness by an impressive average of 20% 
a year for the past ten years, passed 
the $1 billion mark in new contracts in 
1967, and confidently expects $1.4 bil- 
lion worth this year. 

Ships & Reactors. Those statistics 
mark a long reach from the spring of 
1898, when a young teamster named 
Warren Bechtel hitched up a couple of 
mules and went into the “earth-mov- 
ing’ business in Oklahoma's Indian Ter- 
ritory. His knockabout enterprise pros- 
pered, and by the time of his death in 
1933, “Dad” Bechtel was head of the 
combine building the Hoover Dam, the 
biggest construction project of its day 
It was his son, Stephen Bechtel, who ex- 
panded the business into a worldwide 
engineering and construction organiza- 


tion that now employs some 8,500 tech- 
nicians and engineers. 

Bechtel’s biggest boost came with 
World War II, when the company built 
and operated the Calship and Marin- 
ship yards on the West Coast and turned 
out a total of 560 ships for the Allies. 
During that time, Bechtel was also gain- 
ing experience in oil-refinery engineer- 
ing and pipeline construction, which 
paid off handsomely in postwar years. 
Since then, Bechtel engineers have been 
consistently busy. One of their earlier 
enterprises: laying a large part of the 
1,100-mile trans-Arabian pipeline link- 
ing the Persian Gulf with the Med- 
iterranean in 1947-50. One of their 
more recent tasks: building the transal- 
pine line between Trieste and Ingol- 
stadt in Bavaria, completed last year. 

In the late 1950s, Bechtel was invit- 
ed by the Atomic Energy Commission 
to construct the first nuclear-power 
breeder reactor. Since that pioneering 
work in reactor design and construction, 
it has participated in 42 commercial nu- 
clear projects, and is working on 20 
more. 

Plans & Public. For all its size, Bech- 
tel is still largely family owned, “There's 
no reason ever to go public,” says Ste- 
phen Bechtel, who relinquished the pres- 
idency of the company in 1960 to his 
son Stephen Jr. “It would be frustrat- 
ing to have Government regulatory bod- 
ies telling us what to do.” Stock in the 
company is shared by the members of 
the Bechtel family and about 60 senior 
officers in the firm. Stephen Jr., 43, 
runs a quiet, efficient organization with 
vast, if unpublicized, financial resources 
and ever-expanding plans. Last month, 
as Bechtel Corp. celebrated its 70th an- 
niversary by opening a new 23-floor 
headquarters building in downtown San 
Francisco, it was already designing new 
projects ranging into unfamiliar fields— 
systems for combatting air pollution, 
for example, and practical applications 
of microwaves. 


LAYING TANZANIAN PIPELINE IN FLOODWATERS 
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Big Little Magazines 


The doughtiest people in the pub- 
lishing business are those who put out 
avant-garde literary magazines; they sel- 
dom make a profit and rarely reach 
more than 5,000 readers. It must be 
love of literature that drives them 
and properly so, 
these “little magazines” 


for it happens that 
have 


fostered 
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“THIS QUARTER” (1927) 


the early work of the foremost writers 
of the 20th century. 

Most of the magazines of past dec- 
ades are collectors’ items. But thanks 
to some remarkable detective work, 
Manhattan’s Kraus Reprint Corp. has 
tracked down every issue of 104 U.S 
and British litthe magazines, plus six 
French ones, and is republishing them 
in book form. Nearly 750 volumes are 
already available, and by year's end, 
the entire monumental series will be 
printed in 1,100 volumes ranging from 
$5 to $40 each. 

Reproduced by photo offset, the au- 
thors’ works appear in the form in 
which they were originally published. 
The whole of James Joyce’s Ulysses 
was printed in 23 issues of the Little Re- 
view (1914-29) over a period of three 
years. The poems of William Butler 
Yeats and The Waste Land of T. S. 
Eliot first appeared in the Dial (1880- 
1929). For the single year that it sur 
vived, transatlantic review, edited by 
Ford Madox Ford in Paris, gave voice 
to such American expatriates of the 
1920s as Ezra Pound and Ernest Hem- 
ingway. This Quarter, another Europe- 


an-based review, published the early 
writings of Aldous Huxley. 
Shock & Excitement. Sprinkled 


throughout the publications are first, 
tentative works that show a glimmer of 
the authors’ future power. Double Deal- 
er, published in the 1920s in New Or- 
leans, contains the early poems, stories 
and criticism of William Faulkner, His 
gothic eloquence is much in evidence, 
as is a penchant for backward-running 
sentences that caught on with other 
young experimental writers as well, One 
of his characters, a priest, rhapsodizes: 
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“TRANSITION” 
Framework of the house, plus its underpinnings. 


“How like birds with golden wings the 
measured bell notes fly outward and up- 
ward, passing with clear and faint re- 
gret the ultimate slender rush of cross 
and spire: and how like the plummet 
lark the echo, singing, falls.” 
Somehow, reading the works in their 
original setting recaptures some of the 
shock and excitement they must have 
given their first readers. Despite all the 


THE LITTLE REVIEW 

















AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 
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(1936) “THE LITTLE REVIEW" (1929) 


plays and movies derived from D. H. 
Lawrence and the countless exegeses, 
an early short story, The Woman Who 
Rode Away, emerges fresh and_ star- 
tling in a 1925 issue of the Dial. The 
proper American woman living in Mexi- 
co with a dreary husband goes off to 
the hills in search of fulfillment. In- 
stead, she is imprisoned by Indians of 
such “terrible, glittering purity” that 
they ignore her womanhood and sac- 
rifice her to their gods so as to win 
back the land from the white man, 

Buried in the middle of transition, a 
book-sized Paris magazine, is a piece 
of nonsense called Studies in Conver 
sation that displays Gertrude Stein at 
her purest. One typical passage 

Not, not asleep. 

Honey cake as awake 

Borders borders to a lake borders of 
a lake the borders of a lake are those 
which the border of the lake is the bor- 
der which does not unquestionably pre- 
sent itself. And so most often, 

Interestingly. 

Even wilder is an untitled E. E. Cum- 
mings poem published in a 1922 issue 
of Secession: 
life hurl my 
yes, crumbles hand (ful released 

narefetti) ev eryflitter, inga. where 
mil(lions of aflickf) litter ing brightmil- 
lion ofS hurl: edindodg: ing 
whom areEyes shy-dodge is bright 
cruM bshandful, quick-hurl edinwho 
Is flittercrumbs, fluttercrimbs are float- 
fallin, 2g: allwhere 
a: crimbflitteringish is arefloatsis ing- 
fallall! mil, shy milbrightlions 
my (hurl flicker handful 

in) dodging are shybrigHteyes is 

crum bs (alll if, ey Bs 
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Nomadic Editors. Every region of 
the U.S. produced its own magazines. 
In the Midwest, Midland (1915-33) pub- 
lished such indigenous authors as Paul 
Engle. Maxwell Anderson and Howard 
Mumford Jones. In California, a mag- 
azine sensibly titled Magazine (1933- 
35) printed Critics Yvor Winters and 
R. P. Blackmur. In Santa Fe, Laugh- 
ing Horse (1921-39) celebrated the 
Southwest through the writing of such 
contributors as Upton Sinclair and 
Sherwood Anderson. Not all of the con- 


tributors by any means became well 
known; many of talent gave up, or 


turned to Hollywood or alcohol. “Some 
of the people now forgotten,” says Rob- 
ert Lowell in an introduction to the 
series, “are almost as interesting as those 
that survived. They are the underpin- 
nings of the house.” 

For all the literary treasures buried 
in the little magazines, the Kraus edi- 
tors found them singularly hard to lo- 
cate. Few libraries had subscribed to 
them or stocked them, Often, the pub- 
lishers found some issues in one place, 
the rest scattered in several others. One 
problem was that the magazines, en- 
tirely dependent on the energies and 
whims of their editors, tended to be no- 
madic. Secession, for example, moved 
in succeeding editions from Vienna to 
Berlin to the Tirol to Florence, finally 
folded in New York City in 1924. Sto- 
ry, which published the first works of 
Cheever, Capote, Salinger and Mailer, 
shifted from Vienna to Majorca to Par- 
is to New York, where it, too, folded 
in 1964. 

Forgotten Marianne. Even when 
Kraus located back copies. the editors 
had a hard time prying them out of 
the hands of owners who were reluc 
tant to part with them even on a tem- 
porary basis. Many were fragile and 
falling apart, and the pages had to be 
separated in order to be photographed— 
a project requiring all the delicate art 
of the bookbinder. “It took almost a 
negative Wassermann test just to see 
the magazines,” says Editorial Consul- 
tant David McDowell. But under per- 
sistent prodding, the owners eventually 
let them go—in exchange for a new vol- 
ume of reprints. Even so, Whit Bur- 
nett, editor of Story, insured his copy 
of the first issue for $570 and kept call- 
ing up Kraus to inquire  solicitously 
after its welfare. 

Despite the steep cost of the project, 
Kraus expects to turn a tidy profit with 
the reprints. So far, about 50,000 cop- 
ies have been sold, mostly to university 
libraries where for the first time they 
will be available for students’ perusal, 
Though most of the magazines are in 
the public domain, Kraus scrupulously 
tracked down the editors and in most 
cases is paying them modest royalties 
on sales. As for the authors, they are 
happy to see their early efforts exhumed 
and once again in print. Much to her de- 
light, Marianne Moore reported that 
she had come across some poems in a 
Kraus volume that she had forgotten 
she had written, 
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Stuffed Eagle 


THE ORIGINAL RUBAIYYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYAANM, translated by Robert Graves 
and Omar Ali-Shah. 86 Double- 
day. $5 


pages 


Translators of poetry are the John Al- 
dens of literature. They may woo the 
reader in another's name but, ultimate- 
ly, they must speak for themselves- 
with translations that stand up in their 
own right as good poetry. “A transla- 
tion must live,” wrote Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, “with a transfusion of one’s 
own worse life if he can’t retain the orig- 
inal’s better. Better a live sparrow than 
a stuffed eagle.” 

FitzGerald, a mid-Victorian belletrist 
and amateur Orientalist, carried this 
principle to an extreme when he trans- 
lated the 12th century Persian poem 
The Rubaiyyat of Omar Khayaam. He 
condensed, combined and reshuffled the 
stanzas, dropping what did not suit him 
and pumping in generous transfusions 
of his own sentimental, post-Darwin fa- 
talism. The result is one of the endur- 
ing minor poems of the language— 
awash with fanciful exoticism, vivid and 
resonant. But scholars have been scan- 
dalized by the liberties that FitzGerald 
took with the original, and for a cen- 
tury have tried in vain to supplant his 
version with more literal renderings. 

If any present-day writer seems like- 
ly to succeed at smashing the “Fitz- 
Omar cult,” it is Robert Graves. At 72, 
he is established as a leading British 
poet, an adroit translator and an icon- 
oclastic critic and scholar. He does not 
read Persian, but worked from an an- 
notated crib prepared for him by Per- 
sian Poet Omar Ali-Shah, who claims 
that the manuscript has been in his fam- 
ily for 800 years. Yet this new Ru- 
baiyyat suffers from Graves’s apparent 
inability to decide whether he was writ- 
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ing more as a translator or as a poet. 
He may well have failed as both. 

After this version was published in 
England last fall (Time, Nov. 3), Graves 
was attacked not only for trying to 
break the spell of the famed passages 
(“A jug of wine, a loaf of bread and 
thou” became “one mancel loaf, a 
haunch of mutton and a gourd of wine 
set for us two alone”), but also for mak- 
ing some scholarly blunders of his own. 
L. P. Elwell-Sutton, an Orientalist at 
Edinburgh University, maintained that 
the manuscript used by Ali-Shah and 
Graves was “a clumsy forgery.” Re- 
plied Graves: “Howling nonsense.” The 
quarrel may never be resolved, 
Graves’s critics have not been permit- 
ted to examine Ali-Shah’s manuscript. 
Thus the lay reader can only read 
Graves'’s Rubaiyyat as an English poem 
and decide whether it speaks for itself. 

Graves is plain where FitzGerald is 
prettified, philosophic where FitzGerald 
is sententious. His austere tone evokes 
a more troubled, yearning Omar whose 
tippling is a metaphor for religious mys- 
ticism. Yet, surprisingly for a poet of 
his skill and grace, Graves often lapses 
into ungainly syntax, primly avoids 
rhymes, and altogether misses the col- 
orful, melodious murmur that so en- 
trances the ear and emotions in Fitz- 
Gerald. He may be deliberately exer- 
cising his classical restraint or making 
an overzealous try for accuracy, In any 
case, he stiffens the flow of the poem 
Here is one of FitzGerald’s best-known 
quatrains: 

The Moving Finger writes; and, 

having writ, 

Moves on: nor all thy 


since 


Piety nor 


Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a 
Line 

Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word 
of ut 


Without essentially changing the mean- 
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A melodious murmur stilled. 
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ing, Graves reduces it to this version: 
What we shall be is written, and we 


are SO, 

Heedless of God or Evil, pen, write 
on! 

By the first day all futures were 
decided: 

Which gives our griefs and pains 
irrelevancy 

Graves’s more dignified Rubaiyyat 


may be an eagle to FitzGerald’s spar- 
row. But FitzGerald’s work is still in 
living flight, while Graves’s already sits 
there on the shelf—stuffed. 


Winnie as Villain 


CHURCHILL AND THE 
MYTH by R. W. Thompson 
Evans. $5.95 


MONTGOMERY 
276 


pages 


Churchill hunting is in season. Rolf 
Hochhuth’s play Soldiers accused Win- 
nie of conniving to kill off a trouble- 
some ally, and of provoking air raids 
on Britain so that he could retaliate 
with mass bombings on German cities 
(Time, May 10). Now Author Thomp- 
son, a British journalist turned war his- 
torian, says that Churchill, to save his 
own skin, fashioned a hero out of a so- 
so soldier named Bernard Law Mont- 
gomery. This will be news to those 
who have always felt that Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery alone was responsible 
for that singular achievement. 

Thompson reasons this way: Prime 
Minister Churchill had presided over a 
long string of military disasters. By Au- 
gust 1942, Singapore had fallen, Crete 
was gone, and the British were being 
hit hard everywhere. The nation des- 
perately needed a great victory and a 
greater hero. With the sure hand of a 
master propagandist, says Thompson, 
Churchill removed the able but color- 
less General Claude Auchinleck as com- 
mander of the Eighth Army in North 
Africa and put the theatrical Monty in 
his place. Churchill's press officers set 
out to obliterate the fact that the Eighth 
Army had already won one battle at El 
Alamein and had the superiority to win 
others. Moreover, though Field Marshal 
Rommel was a sick and dispirited man 
commanding a weakened army, Chur- 
chill revived the myth of the invincible 
Desert Fox so that Monty would have 
to deal with a worthy foe. Even with 
cleverly set, Thompson 
charges that Monty still fought a static, 
overly cautious battle, sacrificing far 
too many men 

Rivers of Blood. It is true that Mon- 
ty’s victory at El Alamein came at a 
time when the British desperately need- 
ed a conquering hero. The British prop- 
aganda mills unquesionably did work 
overtime to glorify Monty. It is equally 
true that he may have curried fame 
too eagerly. But it is a well-document 
ed fact that Churchill had for months 
vainly implored Auchinleck again and 
again to attack Rommel. More impor- 
tantly—and —unforgivably—Thompson 
fails to emphasize that, ailing or not, 
Rommel did live up to his reputation 
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by the brilliant way he feinted and elud- 
ed British attacks. 

Though General Eisenhower himself 
complained that Monty was a prickly 
and secretive subordinate, and General 
Omar Bradley him of being 
too cautious. nobody can question that 
he won an overwhelming victory at El 
Alamein. And while the British had nu 
merical superiority In men and tanks, 
it was no staged battle that was fought 
on the hot desert sands. It was a night- 
marish engagement that was won even 
tually with British guts and skill. Even 


accused 


Rommel himself was appalled by the 
fierceness of the fighting. He wrote: 


“Rivers of blood were poured out over 
miserable strips of land which, in nor- 
mal times, not even the poorest Arab 
would have bothered his head about.” 


Punishing a Dramacide 
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190 page: 


SNOW 
Sim 
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$4.50 
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on & Schuster 


The moral of this mocking autobio- 
graphical burlesque—although not per- 
haps the one intended by the author 
is that if making an enemy is unavold- 
able and the choice is between a writer 
and a psychopath, the prudent citizen 
will choose the psychopath. Konstantin 
Stanislavsky, the Russian — director 
method of acting the 
Method, had the imprudence to anger 
Writer Mikhail Bulgakov, He got away 


whose became 


with it until 27 vears after his own 
death, and 25 years after Bulgakov’'s 
For most of that period Bulgakov's 


work banned in the Soviet Union 
and unknown to the rest of the world, 
and Stanislavsky’s reputation was safe 
Now, the official engines of con- 
science and convenience have rehabil- 
itated Bulgakov. Last year the Soviets 
printed his Faustian novel The Master 
and rowdy written 
three decades ago that treats the Devil 
and the literary world of Moscow in 


Was 


Margarita, a satire 


the 1930s) with equal — seriousness 
(Time, Oct. 27). The book was a great 


success in Russia and in the U.S. In 
1965, Soviet literary authorities print- 
ed Black Snow, another satirical novel 


from Bulgakov's trunk. This is the book 
that leaves the great Stanislavsky with 
sour cream on his face 

Self-Editing. A lesser and looser 
work than The Master and Margarita, 
it reports slyly the absurd difficulties of 
a young writer resembling Bulgakov. 
Maxudov, the hero, is a staff member 
for a journal called the Shipping Ga- 
cette, and he writes a novel for the 
same reason that prisoners make their 
ropes out of bedsheets. He reads it to 
his literary friends. Awful, they 
He steals a revolver and determines to 
edit himself. As he is gluing his nerve to- 
gether, the editor of a magazine bursts 
in and offers to serialize the novel 
(which is called Black Snow). The mag- 
azine expires after the second install- 
ment. By now Maxudov is too disgust- 
ed for suicide 

An important repertory group, the In- 


say 





dependent Theater, decides to produce 
Maxudov’s novel as a play. All 
well until the great director Ivan Vasi- 
lievich—an obvious takeoff on Stani- 
slavsky—gets hold of the script. He is 
an autocratic dramacide whose ears re 
ject all utterances not made by himself 
He few suggestions for Max- 
udov’s play: the hero must be stabbed, 
the sister must be rewritten 
mother, and so on, Maxudov 
fuses to make the changes and sadly 
returns to the Shipping Gazette 
Disastrous Production. It is all won- 
derfully funny, but did any of it actu- 
ally happen? Well, Bulgakov in the early 
1920s did work for the magazine of 
the Railwaymen’s Union and did write 
a novel (The White Guard), the begin- 
ning of which was serialized in the last 


goes 


has a 
not shot; 


asa re- 
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STANISLAVSKY IN “THREE SISTERS 


two issues of a dying literary journal. 
And Stanislavsky’s Moscow Art The- 
ater did stage a version of the novel in 
1926. But the play, retitled The Days 
of the Turbins, was a success 

Apparently Bulgakov, unlike the fic- 
tional Maxudov, got on well with the 
theater people, including Stanislavsky 
The trouble between the two men, ac- 
cording to the useful preface of Trans- 
lator Michael Glenny, actually began 
in the 1930s when Bulgakov wrote a 
tragedy about the death of Moliere. 
Stanislavsky accepted the play but de- 
manded extensive rewriting to soften 
what was an obvious attack on Soviet 
censorship, Four years of wrangling re- 
sulted in a disastrous production, and 
Bulgakov resigned from the theater 
group. Another four years of brooding 
before his death at 49, in 1940, pro- 
duced Black Snow, a book that seems 
more farcical than bitter, Essentially un- 
political, it is a sourly funny battle 
report on the ancient war between writ- 
ers and those who, as editors or direc- 
tors, meddle with their work. 
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